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by Mrs. Cecil Coburn, Osceola, Arkansas 





Her delicious burnt sugar cake owes its 
lic¢htness and delicacy to Snow King’s 
extra leavening strength. You can de- 
pend on Snow King for your cakes, too. 


& 
PRIZE WINNING TREAT 


‘Leavening makes tt light and tasty 


Doesn’t it look delicious? It’s just the kind of a cake you’d want to serve as a special 
treat for the family, or when company comes. And the cake you bake for that special 
occasion will be light and tasty as Mrs. Coburn’s prize winning cake, when you use 
Snow King Baking Powder. 

Here’s the reason Snow King makes cakes light and fluffy; it has 18 to27% more “‘leaven- 
ing action*” than ordinary brands. Baking powder produces millions of tiny bubbles 
that make the cake rise; Snow King raises more of these little bubbles—that is why you 
can depend on Snow King. 


Oh, there are other reasons too, many of them. You can depend on Snow King Baking 
Powder because its makers have been manufacturing baking powder for 57 years, an1 
all during that time they have had this idea in mind; to make Snow King Baking Power 
uniform in results. Snow King Baking Powder is made in a modern, sanitary plant 
under the personal supervision of Mrs. Louise Lillard, Presi- 


dent of the company, and under constant analysis and con- 


















trol of a physiological chemist and expert dietition. Pains- 
taking, scientific care in blending Snow King’s pure ingre- 
dients has made it dependable. The special glazed seal 
package used only by Snow King retains Snow King’s full 
leavening strength, and brings it fresh to your pantry. 


Remember, when you want cakes and biscuits to rise light 
and tasty, you can depend on Snow King. Ask your grocer 
for it today and keep it always handy on your pantry shelf. 
Mrs. Louise Lillard, President,'The Snow King 
Baking Powder Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
ryv? 


eCZ, e!} 113 cups s su gar; BF cu 1p cold water; 34 cup shorter ing; 2 eggs; 1 teaspoon vanilla; 1 cup 
sweet milk; 2!4 cups flour; 1 teaspoon Sn 10w King Ba king Powder; 1 scant teaspoon soda. 








Burn }4 cup suga rina s teel sp idor 20:9 dose brown, add water, shake well until all sugar is dissolved 
and set aside to ce ol, C ream shorter oe and : ‘gar thoroug hls . add cas yolks tha t have been beaten 
ontil thick ¢ len on co lored ilk, and mix flour sifted three ti vith baking powder and soda. 
Then add bu Irnt sugar liqn uid and }z Bm the beaten egg whites and P ieee osring. Bake in layers in a quick 


oven. Cover with caramel es sting. 


(Right) Observe 
for yoursess the 


























































extra Jeavenin: 
atieuean, 18 to 
27 percentmore, 
provided by 
Snow King Bak- } 
ing Powder. 
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A book full of 
prize winning 


(Left) Note the 
amount of Jeav- 
ening strength 
of ordinary bak- 

ing powders. 







The new Snow 
King Cook Book 
containing more 
than one hundred 
prize Southern 
recipes will be 
mailed free on re- 
quest. Just send 
your name an 

address to Mrs. 
Lillard. 


southern recipes 
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IN THE SOUTH! INDUSTRIES ARE TAKING THEIR PLACE 
SIDE BY SIDE WITH AGRICULTURE 


Farm Market Keeps 
Factory Fires Burning 


N RECENT months the collapse of export trade in man- 
I ufactures with the consequent pressure for markets, 
ee particularly for the products of our factories, has be- 
come so extremely acute as to force industry into very much 
the same position the farmer was in in 1921. And the big 
question is: What’s the way out? The “why” of the situ- 
ation may suggest the answer. 


Since the end of the World War the nations of Europe 
have exerted every possible effort to make themselves inde- 
pendent and self-sustaining in their agricultural as well as 
industrial needs. What Europe has been able to accomplish 
has to a less degree been done by or for Asia and the 
Far East. Coupled with the tremendous expansion of in- 
dustry and other unfavorable factors here at home, these 
developments have brought us face to face with a most 
serious economic situation. What happened in Wall Street 
last fall and winter and the great shrinkage in our export 
trade during the first quarter of the present year, together 
with the very unsatisfactory business and employment situ- 
ation in industry, are symptoms of some of the deep seated 
underlying ills responsible for present conditions. 

What American industry shall always need most is a 
prosperous American agriculture. More and more it is 
evident that the welfare of all the people of the nation is 
best served when-the farm is prospering. Industry must 
look to the farm market for that backlog of domestic buy- 
ing power necessary to keep the factory fires burning. 


Our farm population represents some 30 per cent of the 
national total. Farm land and other farm property account 
for some 20 per cent of the total wealth of the nation. Our 
farms annually produce from eight to twelve billion dollars 
of new wealth. Agriculture pays some 20 per cent of the 


cost of government. And while the annual purchasing 
power of agriculture runs to the enormous total of ten to 
twelve billion dollars, the actual annual sale of manufac- 
tured goods to the agricultural community runs around 
six billions of dollars. Twenty-five per cent of the gainfully 
employed of the nation are found on its farms. Industries 
which give employment to more than half the total number 
of industrial workers draw their raw materials directly 
from American farms. Indirectly, agriculture pays some 
two and a half billion dollars of the wages of urban em- 
ployees. Of the total freights hauled by our railroads, 
agriculture supplies approximately one-eighth, and of our 
total exports the farm supplies more than 50 per cent. 
Beyond all this the farm still remains the great reservoir of 
new wealth and new blood. And with it all the South’s part 
is very, very great. With these facts, developed and verified 
by our ablest economists, before us, the importance of the 
place of agriculture in our national life can hardly be over- 
stated. Verily it is the keystone. 


The basic law of life is the law of self-preservation. 
Industry today is most concerned about finding an answer 
to the question of how it may sell its wares and save itself. 
Again the answer is that what industry in the United States 
more than any other one thing needs is a constant and sus- 
taining market, or “something at home to live on.” 

What is of most immediate importance, however, viewing 
the business situation as a whole, is the fact that the Ameri- 
can farm at the moment in a peculiar way is the great 
American market. The stone that was rejected is going to 


be given its place. eee 
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THE Ford 114-ton truck is strongly built of fine materials, 
with parts of simple and rugged design. The extensive use 
of special steels and fine steel forgings, and the use of more 
than twenty anti-friction ball and roller bearings, all 
contribute to the long life and reliability which it 
offers. 

The Ford truck will give you service that is faithful, tire- 
less, and profitable . . . and it can do all of your hauling at 
remarkably low cost. 

A number of features increase the usefulness of the 
Ford truck. adding as well to its capable perform- 


ance and rugged strength. Among them is a large- 


The Ford Truek gives good service 
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sized opening provided in the transmission to accommodate 
a power take-off mounting. Thus the engine can furnish 
power for winches or other equipment mounted onthe truck. 


Other features are the spiral bevel gear rear axle with 


straddle mounted pinion; the option of two gear ratios; 


the large brakes; 4-speed transmission; heavy front axle 


and spring. Dual rear wheels are available at small addi- 

tional cost. 
Bodies are strong, of good appearance, and have ample 
loading-space. Go to your nearest Ford dealer today, and 
let him show you how economically the Ford truck 


can serve your purposes. 
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Better Business in Carolinas and Virginia 
Timely Hints on Buying, Selling, Financing, and Forecasting 


|. The Farm Alarm Clock: Nine Ways 
to Make or Save Farm Money 


on how successfully we market the crops we have 


Se profit on our entire year’s work now depends 


made. Let’s exercise our best salesmanship. A 
cooperative organization usually knows better how to 


sell than the individual farmer. 
2. Of two 


similar 
poultry in the same 
winter, the January egg produc- 
tion of one dropped 67 per cent, 
the other only 19 per cent. The 
latter flock paid $150 more for the 
month than the other. 
fortably housed, the other was not. 
Looks as if one of these poultry- 
men is paying for a good house 
and doing without it. 


flocks of 


county last 


It was com- 


3, Usually it will pay to store and cure sweet pota- 


toes rather than sell at digging time. 


This should be 


especially true this year because of the short crop. 
Extra profits will often pay for the storage house in 


one or two years. 


should be stored in bushel boxes or hampers. 


bin method is unsatisfactory. 


But potatoes in the storage house 


The old 


4, Cotton that is not to be disposed of immediately 
after ginning should be put under shelter and covered 


by insurance the minute it leaves the gin. 


The owner 


cannot afford to take the risk of losing the cotton when 
insurance may be had for such a comparatively small 


amount of money. 


5. Let’s see the county agent about working up a 
codperative order for fruit trees, shrubs, grapevines, 


berry plants, etc. 


Much can be saved in this way. The 


nurseryman or plant grower can afford to sell for less 


in large lots. 


6. In selling turnips, beets, carrots, or other root 
crops, it pays to remove the dead, bruised, or otherwise 


damaged leaves. 


bunches of five to seven, depending on size. 


in this attractive way will greatly in- 
crease the chances ‘of making a sale and 
will usually result in a much higher 
Price. 

7. Because of the acute feed shortage, 
there has never been a better time to 
cull out the unprofitable hens and cows 
There is no excuse for keeping them at 
any time, but it is doubly true now be- 
cause of the “high cost of living’’ we 
must provide for them. See the county 
agent about the culling. 

8 Those having any appreciable 
quantity of pecans for sale would do 
well to join the National Pecan Grow- 
ets’ Marketing Association. This or- 
ganization is now South-wide and has 
the backing of the Federal Farm 
Board. Those interested should write 
National Pecan Growers’ Marketing 
Association, Jackson, Misssissippi. 


9. There was not a dissatisfied man 
among the 74 Orange County, Virginia, 
sheep raisers who pooled their wool this 
year, so fine was their codperation. On 
the total quantity pooled, representing 
nearly 80 per cent of the county's clip, 
an advance of 23 cents a pound was 
made, which was 3 cents more a pound 
than was offered by local dealers. 


+ 

Il. Let’s Try Burbank’s 

‘ 

‘24-Hour Rule” 
UTHER BURBANK of Califor- 
nia was one of the world’s great- 

‘st experimenters with plants. But he 
also seems to have been a very shrewd 
man in matters of finance. About as 
food 4 business rule as any farmer 
could adopt was quoted from him on 
page 12 of our last issue :— 

“I have made it a rule all my life 
Rever to sign papers or obligate my- 
self to anything of importance with- 
out letting the proposition lie around 
"my mind for 24 hours.” 

li every farmer in the South had 
Mlopted and followed this one rule of 


Wash the roots and carefully tie in 


Handling 


We’ve Got the Wrong Pig by the Ear 


3urbank’s, how many millions would it have saved? 
Enough, we should say to put white paint and green 
blinds on every farmhouse in Dixie. 


III. Get Most From Cotton 


E ARE certainly not going to get any too much 
out of our cotton this year. So why not make a 
special effort to get every last cent we can? 
1. To begin with, let’s pick it clean. 
2. Then let’s send it to the gin in good condition. 
A good rule in this connection is given by Dr. R. Y. 
Winters as follows :— 


“Take a handful of seed cotton and squeeze it 
tightly. If the cotton remains in a tight wad when 
the hand is opened, it is too wet to gin and should 
be spread out in thin layers to dry. Spread in the 
sun, it will not only dry faster, but will also im- 
prove in color. And being dry when ginned and of 
better color when sold means a better price for the 
cotton.” 

3. Then let’s see that we don’t lose $5 to $15 a bale 
by having the lint “gin cut” at the cotton gin. The 
South Carolina Cotton Growers’ Co6dperative Associ- 
ation lists three common causes of gin cut cotton as 
follows :— 

1. Dragging saws, which means that the saw is rubbing 


against the rib, often cause the fiber to be cut or broken 
instead of pulling it off evenly from the seed. 

2. Gin cuts are frequently caused by tight rollers, the 
operator allowing too much cotton to enter the roll box, thus 
slowing down the speed of the rolls without reducing the 
speed of the saws. The saws whipping through the rolls 
break the fiber until the uniformity of the staple is prac- 
tically destroyed. 

3. Gin cuts are also caused by the lack of relationship 
or ratio between the saw and the roll speeds. If the revo- 
lution of the roll in the roll box is not kept up properly. 
much damage to staple is often done. Excessive speeds on 
saws, with low speed on roll, have the same effect on the 
uniformity of staple as do tight rolls. 


4. Next, after having our cotton properly ginned, 
let’s see to it that we get the full premium that cot- 
ton manufacturers are paying for grade and staple. 
Watch the market reports in this paper and elsewhere 
for this information. 


5. Last but not least, let's try to sell the cotton so as 
to hold up the price for ourselves and for other cotton 
farmers. If Southern cotton farmers rush millions of 
bales to market, accepting present market prices, what 
prospect is there that prices will improve? On the con- 
trary, if farmers who have not yet done so will now 
join the codperative cotton associations, they can help 
in two ways: (1) For themselves directly, they can 
get about 90 per cent of the present market price as a 
first cash down advance, and get the benefit of any 
later advances in price. (2) For themselves and for 
all farmers they can help stiffen the market by showing 
that farmers are not rushing over one another to accept 
pra@sent low prices. 


IV. To Avoid Buying Corn Next 
Summer 


= OTHING has as yet developed as a result of state 

or national legislation which shows symptoms 
of relieving farmers who would remain solvent from 
the necessity of keeping their income ahead of their 
outgo.” Such is the very timely philosophy of the 
Federal Land Bank at Kansas. We might add that 
nothing is likely to happen that will keep a farmer 
from going broke who does not at least make ends meet. 

A good crop of oats next spring is one of the 
things that will help make ends meet in 1931. Where 
it is for sale at all here in the South, corn is al- 
ready bringing better than a dollar a bushel. The 
crop in the Corn Belt is very short. By next spring 
there is no telling what the price will be. Those who 
have had to buy corn in the past know that it is always 
high when you have to buy it. If any farmer has been 
buying corn for a quarter of a century, that is how 
long it has kept his pocketbook flat, his home short of 
funds, and his nose to the grindstone. 

On an average, an oat crop in most of the South is 
as sure to make as a corn crop. That is particularly 
true if best methods of sowing are followed. Beyond 
that, an oat crop keeps the land busy when it would 
otherwise be idle and washing away. 
And as suggested already, no crop on 
earth ever came in at a more helpful 
time. By saving him from buying corn, 
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a good oat crop has proved a veritable 
life line to many a farmer in the past. 


WS ASRIC OUR, + If we will throw out the line now it 
oh ey \ AYE will help float us through the hard 
. Soh Son YS spring months of 1931. 
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. tion Surplus 


TMHE distribution of the surplus from 





A 
——|E2 the old Tobacco Growers’ Codper- 
aS 


ative Association has been delayed be- 
cause of the appeal of the attorneys for 
additional fees—the attorneys who 
brought. about the receivership. As 
soon as this matter is disposed of, the 
receivers will know exactly what amount 
of money they have for distribution and 
can then start calculating just how 
much is due to each member on the 
basis of his tobacco deliveries. The 
prospects are now that a final distribu- 
tion will be made in December. 


VI. Buy Supplies Early 
S A USUAL thing, it pays to make 
your arrangements for seeds, ferti- 
lizers, and other supplies early in the 
season. The time to buy is when few 
other people are buying. Most farmers 
wait until it is almost time for the fer- 
tilizer and seed to go into the ground 
before they think about the purchase 
of these things, and then the time is so 
short we take the first thing offered. 


4 


Early buying gives a fellow an op- 
portunity to shop around a bit. Fur- 
thermore he has a better stock to choose 
from, as things haven't been so thor- 
oughly picked over. 

Prices are quite likely to be lower 
early in the season before the grand 
rush comes, and dealers have more time 
in which to give your order the careful 
attention it deserves. 
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Let’s Refuse to Sell Tobacco at 
Present Prices 


HE opening of the tobacco markets in Eastern 
T North Carolina week before last brought home to 
( tobacco growers of this state the disaster which 
had already overtaken Georgia growers. The Georgia 
prices this year averaged 9.87 cents against 18.38 in 1929 
and 12.81 in 1928. In South Carolina prices have been 
little better than in Georgia. 

Opening prices in Eastern North Carolina were 
around 9 cents against about 12 cents a year ago. Of 
course prices picked up considerably after the opening 
last year, and the season’s average for North Carolina 
was 18.4 cents. But even at best, this year’s crop will 
sell distressingly low. 


II 


E HAVE already printed in preceding issues much 

important information on the tobacco situation. 
In our last issue there was an enlightening article by 
Mr. E. G. Moss, in the preceding issue articles by 
Messrs. J. C. Stone, John R. Hutcheson, and W. W. 
Long, and August 16 we had a full page editorial, 
“Tobacco Growers Must Organize for Relief.” 

What is needed now, it seems to us, is just for the 
growers to do what they know they should do. They 
should refuse to sell tobacco at present prices, except 
in case of necessity. They should organize both for 
temporary relief and for permanent relief. Where there 
are no regular farmers’ organizations, mass meetings of 
tobacco growers should be held. Everywhere Mr. W. 
S. Green, of the Federal Farm Board, holds a meeting, 
farmers should go to hear him. County agents and 
agricultural teachers should recognize that it is their 
duty not only to help about producing farm crops, but 
also about profitably marketing them. Merchants and 
bankers should recognize their interest in this problem 
and codperate with farmers. And certainly all the men 
who helped break up codperative marketing and put the 
growers’ own organization out of business should give 
everybody the benefit of their wisdom in the situation 
they have helped bring about. For when the Tobacco 
Growers’ Association was thrown into a receivership, 
practically all its more serious mistakes had been cor- 
rected, and the growers had shown that they could 
manage their own affairs and learn from experience. 


These are some of the things that North Caro- 
‘ina should do now and that Virginia should pre- 
pare to do. For it will be Virginia’s turn next. And 
the condition in Virginia is all the more serious because 
the drouth there has practically halved the crop in quan- 
tity and again in quality—a condition largely duplicated 
in the Kentucky Burley area and that should certainly 
force prices up but has not yet done so. 

Ill 
HILE other states said it couldn’t be done, old 

South Carolina “went and done it.” 

We refer now to codperative marketing this year. 
South Carolina not only organized but will handle, it is 
said, well on toward a fourth of the whole state’s crop. 
And the association picked a good man for general 
manager—Mr. J. T. Lazar, who used to be a county 
agent in North Carolina and was one of the best ever 
and then did still better as district agent in South 
Carolina. 

If there were such an organization in North Carolina 
now, many millions of pounds would go to it. And if 
North Carolina does not organize before another crop 
marketing season, the South Carolina organization 
should open its doors to North Carolina growers and 
establish at least a few receiving points here. 

IV 

HE first North Carolina county to hold a mass 

meeting included this significant sentence in its call: 
“An overproduction in the hands of the growers doesn’t 
become an overproduction to the manufacturers.” Which 
reminds us that an Alamance County friend sends us 
these two items from a Wall Street stock market serv- 
ice :— 

“Lucky Strike cigarette July sales by American 
Tobacco Company established new record for any 
month in history and increased 583,000,000 over 
July, 1929.” 

“Domestic cigarette production in July was 


11,859,395,542, an increase of 1,134,138,751 cigar- 
ettes over July, 1929.” 


H, BUT there is trouble in India, China, and Rus- 

sia, so prices are naturally off,” said a Raleigh 
business man the other day. But hasn’t there been trou- 
ble there a long time? And anyhow, what does trouble 
in a few countries matter if total world consumption 
keeps growing as fast as supply? Listen to this statement 
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from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
States Department of Agriculture :— 


“Since 1916 the consumption of flue-cured tobacco 
has increased at an average of about 33,000,000 
pounds a year. Allowing for this increase in con- 
sumption the number of months supply this season 
is slightly less than that at the beginning of either 
of the two previous seasons. In 1928 the season’s 
average price was 17.7 cents per pound and in 1929 
it was 18.1 cents per pound.” 

And again about China the United States Department 
of Agriculture says :— 

“There has been some uncertainty as to the effect 
of low exchange rate and unsettled conditions in 
China. However, exports to China during the past 
few months have exceeded those of the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year and recent reports 
indicate that the cigarette trade in China is active. 
The total exports to China during the year just 
ended were 127,100,000 pounds compared with 131,- 
300,000 pounds, the exceptionally large total of the 
previous year.” 

VI 
T SEEMS to us that if farmers will hold tobacco off 
the market and refuse to sell at present prices—all, 
at least, who are able to do so—prices will soon show 
improvement. And this United States Department of 
Agriculture statement justifies that view :— 


“In view of the fact that the present indicated 
supply is slightly smaller, when measured by the 
disappearance of the previous year, than the supply 
of the past two seasons, and the further fact that 
prices at present are about 20 per cent under those 
of last season, grade considered, some improvement 
in prices appears probable as the season advances 
unless the crop turns out materially larger than is 
indicated. In 1921 the marketing season opened when 
the business recession was at its low point and the 
price improved materially as the season advanced. 
The season’s average in Georgia in 1921 was about 
12 cents per pound, and the season’s average in Vir- 
ginia (where markets opened later than in Georgia) 
was about 23 cents per pound.” 

Tobacco prices should improve unless growers market 
freely at present prices, indicating thereby that they are 
satisfied with prices as they are. If by marketing lib- 
erally, farmers indicate that they are satisfied, why 
should manufacturers pay more? But no permanent 
nor adequate relief is possible until growers organize 
and take full advantage of the help the United govern- 
ment is now willing to give them through the Federal 
Farm Board. 


The Great South Today and 
Tomorrow 


HE letter from Secretary of Agriculture Hyde in 

our last issue gave nine-tenths of our readers 

new reasons for pride in Southern progress. For 
certainly the great majority of us have not realized 
some of the remarkable facts he reported. 


For example, did you know that “the South’s two 
leading crops, cotton and tobacco, account, in their raw 
and manufactured forms, for more than 15 per cent of 
the total gross income (agricultural, industrial, and 
otherwise) of the United States’? 


Did you know that cotton alone provides 13 per cent 
of the nation’s total farm income? 

Did you know that because of our climatic advan- 
tages 15 Southern States produce nearly as much truck 
as all 33 other states? 

Did you know that from 1920 to 1927 in 12 Southern 
States the production of creamery butter increased 
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about 185 per cent, while the production for the United 
States as a whole increased only 55 per cent? 

Did you know that Southern farmers are so eager 
for progress that our 15 Southern States employ and 
keep busy more extension agents than all the other 
33 states combined ? 

And—most significant of all—did you know that 
Southern farmers and home makers adopted more than 
214 million improved practices in 1929, or more than 
half of the total number of improved practices re- 
ported to the United States Department of Agriculture 
from all 48 states of the Union? 

Yes, the South is coming—up and coming! It is, 
as an Eastern agricultural editor wrote us the other 
day, “an undiscovered Land of Promise—to a large 
extent.” Our great need now is to bring up our ani- 
mal production on a parity with our plant production, 
Then, indeed, in Henry W. Grady’s fine phrase, “will be 
breaking the fulness of our day.” 

We are now of course at a time when prices of cotton 
and tobacco in the South are low—distressingly low, 
And yet in the long run this may be a blessing in dis- 
guise. It may turn us from thinking everlastingly about 


' . . , . . 
producing a crop as this year’s work and make us in- 


stead begin to think of producing the best possible farm 
as the work of a lifetime. And when we begin with 
real devotion to set ourselves to making a farm rather 
than merely producing a crop, then will all these other 
things be added unto us. For when we begin to try to 
make worthy farms, there will be no longer an overpro- 
duction of money crops but “first of all, a good living 
at home” with animal production at last brought more 
nearly on a parity with plant production. 


Even if we limit our thinking to just the matter of 
getting increased profits from our “money crops” by 
better regulated production, we must face the fact that 
we cannot get anywhere merely by saying, “Cut your 
tobacco acreage,” or “Cut your cotton acreage.” We have 
got to attack the problem indirectly. We can only cut 
cotton and tobacco acreage by realizing upon our oppor- 
tunities for making equal or greater profits in some 
other forms of agricultural production. And all over 
the South this means that we must turn increasingly to 
livestock, dairying, and poultry raising. 

The South of tomorrow will hold our present high 
prestige in plant production and add new conquests in 
animal production. 


Is Yours a Blue Ribbon Family? 


E HOPE nobody threw away our last issue 

without reading our platform and our score card 

for “Blue Ribbon Farm Families” on page 10. 
(As a matter of fact, we should like for every subscriber 
to get one of our binders offered at cost and save all 
copies of The Progressive Farmer and Southern Rural 
ist, beginning with the first issue this month). 

But anyhow we hope you checked up your family by 
our Score Card. Is yours one of the relatively few 
“Blue Ribbon Families”? Or if not, is it in the still 
very creditable red ribbon class? 

But maybe your family doesn’t even score the 70 to 
85 points entitling it to red ribbon distinction. Then you 
still have a big consolation. You can paraphrase the 
poet, “What I am not but aspire to be, comforts me.” 
You can mark the places at which you are weak and 
make an inspiring game of it as you set out to remedy 
them. Your low score now will make it easy for you 
to make a gain of at least ten points during the coming 
year and so achieve the honor of being a “Progressing 
Farm Family.” And then you will surely be on the way 
to further distinction. 

“A Blue Ribbon Family in Every Home’ says om 
Platform. We are counting on having one of them in 
your home. 


The State Grange and the State Fait 


VERY North Carolina farmer should make a note 
of two big agricultural events in October :— 
On October 1, 2, 3, the North Carolina State 
Grange will meet in Salisbury. 

The week of October 13-18 the State Fair will be held 
in Raleigh. 

Every progressive farmer should belong to the 
Grange, and every progressive farmer should visit his 
state fair. All Grange members are wanted at Salis: 
bury, and the whole family is wanted in Raleigh for the 
State Fair. Better make plans now to break away from 
work and join the care free crowds who will see 
superb exiliibits of crops, livestock, and manufactuf 
products. And the following week we hope our »* 
Carolina readers will be flocking to their State Faif 
Columbia. 
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FivrestOwe Dealers 


Give You More 


F COURSE you would rather buy your tires and accessories from your local dealer, provided you get equal or better 


Firestone, in cooperation with over 24,000 dealers, has taken advantage of the low prices of rubber and cotton—cut 
manufacturing costs, sales and distributing costs, and profits per tire, and has brought out a new line of quality tires 
which offer the car owner lower prices and greater values than ever before offered in the history of the rubber industry. 


It has been necessary to operate the Firestone Factories twenty-four hours a day, six days a week during August to fill 
orders for these tires. We want to take the mystery out of tire buying and have furnished our dealers with actual sec- 
tions, not only of our tires but of others. Call on him and examine them for yourself. 


Firestone Workers are Stockholders 


Everyone of the 15,000 workers in the great Firestone Factories 
is a stockholder in the company. They back the quality of their 
product with their savings. The name “Firestone” is the pledge 
of the manufacturer and the worker that the tire you buy is the 
best you can obtain for the price you pay. 


















DOUBLE GUARANTEE 


Every tire we make bears the “Firestone” name which is your 
protection, and carries the dealer’s and our unlimited guarantee. 
The dealer’s service helps you get all the miles out of your tires 
built in at the factory. 








































Fivestone Fivestone 
OLDFIELD 
(at. “Se pra Mail Order 

3G | a ea $5.55 $5.55 | (Cash Price) Tire 
ee 6.35 6.35 co $4.20 $4.20 
iS | ere 7.55 7.55 4.4.0-21............... 4.79 4.79 
5.00-20..... 8.15 8.15 £90-32................ 5.35 5.35 
Lh ee 8.98 8.98 
OS aes 9.75 9.75 
6.00-20 6-ply........ 12. 12.90 , 7 

Other i a — trestone 
4 H. D. TRUCK TIRES 13-Pl aastaaee 
PO a 19.45 19.45 il ef 
32x6 eee ee 34.10 34.10 a ee 
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COMPARE CONSTRUCTION 


and VALUES 


Firestone Tires hold all world records on road and track for 
Speed, Safety, and Endurance. Some people think they are 
high priced—but just compare quality and check these low 
prices. Our dealer will serve you better and save you money. 


436-28 fire 
More Size > *  @e.-8 6-6 *x 4.75 in. 


More Weight .... 
More Thickmess.... 
More Plies at Tread 


Most Miles per Dollar $6.35 


16.80 ibs. 15.68 ibs. 
598 in. | 
6 plies 

More Rubber Volume 165 cu. in. 150 cu. in. 






























Firestone 
ANCHOR 
Super Heavy Duty 

(Cash Price) Super Tire 
45081... $9.20 $9.75 
S| 10.20 10.25 
i. es 10.95 11.75 
oF eee 12.35 13.65 
Sae0.._......... 13.90 15.15 
| 6.00-20..............-- 14.70 17.10 
600-29...........5. 17.40 18.95 
fee 19.05 23.45 

Other Sizes Proportionately Low 
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A “Special Brand”’ Tire is made by some unknown 
manufacturer and sold under a name that does not 
identify him to the public, usually because he 
builds his “‘first grade’’ tires under his own name. 
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See the FIRESTONE DEALER and Save Money 


Ask Him for Copy of the FIRESTONE COOPERATIVE CATALOG 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


A Variety of Comment as the Year’s Harvests Come in 


ORMER readers of The Progressive Farmer are 

F areaty familiar with my “Friendly Talks From 
Longview Farm.” To former readers of The South- 

crn Ruralist, a word of introduction may be necessary. 
“Longview” is the name of the farm on which my 
family and I live—a 600-acre 
farm devoted primarily to dairy- 
ing, poultry raising, hay and pas- 
ture crops, cotton, tobacco, and 
forestry. And in these occasional 
“Longview Farm Talks’’ it is my 
purpose just to comment infor- 
mally on events and happenings 
on Longview that tie in some- 





how with the general prob- 
lems of Southern agriculture 
CLARENCE POE and country life. 
I 


IVING on a farm is a great corrective for any 

farm paper editor who imagines that the develop- 
ment of an ideal farm is an easy achievement, or that 
observing all the best farm practices is just a matter of 
will and determination. 

There is, of course, a 
handicap to begin with 
for any man who has to 
be away from his farm 
a great part of the time, 
and a further handicap 
when the farm must be 
found pretty near the 
office, regardless of fer- 
tility or topography. And 
when the land has been 
in the hands of unsuper- 
vised tenants and absen- 
tee landowners for years 
before it is acquired, the 
work of rebuilding it is 
slow. 

And then there are the difficulties with which 
everybody labors who operates a farm—difficulties of 
the seasons and environment. Right now, for example, 
we are harvesting corn (to be shredded) which we 
know should have been cut a week or ten days ago. It 
is manifestly a mistake to have waited till the leaves 
got so dry. But some ensilage corn, planted later than 
this, also got ready for the silo last week and it was 
important to hurry it in first. I know it would be a 
good thing to “live at home” in the matter of grow- 
ing my own wheat, but when I tried this some years 
ago, it was impossible to locate a thresher within rea- 
sonable distance. I also planned to raise some colts 
from my mares, but could not locate a satisfactory 
sire near enough. 


II 


LL such experiences give one a lot of sympathy 

for every man who is struggling with the practical 
problem of building up a farm and trying to reach the 
standards of our “blue ribbon” or even “red ribbon” 
farmers. And because the difficulties are so real, there 
is all the more reason why we should honor the men 
who really distinguish themselves as Master Farmers 
or as “blue ribbon farmers.” For the handicaps are 
great, both for the individual farmer and for farmers 
as a class. 

For example, a few mornings ago I met a city friend 
whose face was all lit up with a newly developed 
enthusiasm. 

“IT have just read an article in one of the magazines, 
I believe it was Collier’s,” he said, “that I want you to 
read. This writer says farmers ought to do like manu- 
facturers and regulate their production to suit the de- 
mand. If automobile manufacturers figure out that 
just 4,000,000 cars are going to be needed, they set out 
to make just 4,000,000—not 2,000,000 or 8,000,000.” 


“But suppose,” I answered, “that manufacturers made 
all their plans to produce 4,000,000 automobiles but had 
to complete the whole 4,000,000 in the fall of the year, 
and the rains or the drouth or the cold so affected their 
output that they might find when fall came that instead 
of making 4,000,000 cars, they had made 3,000,000 one 
vear and 5,000,000 another?” 

Our friend confessed that he had never thought of 
that—and yet that is the situation farmers every year 
must go up against. 


III 


 Bestenethy of tenant cultivation reminds me that 
one small portion of Longview Farm had been cul- 








THE OLD COVERED BRIDGE 
Fiom a drawing by R. Emmett Owen, Courtesy Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By? CLARENCE POE 


tivated by the owner before we bought it, and the con- 
trast between it and the tenant-cultivated land was 
enough to recall the saying of James Oliver (inventor 
of Oliver plows) :— 
“Happy is the land that is tilled by the man 
who owns it.” 

And of course, of all tenant systems, that which we 
have in the South is the worst—a system of one-year 
rentals with a great portion of the landless population 
moving every year. In England where a man rents a 
farm with the expectation of staying there a lifetime, 
the situation is wholly .different. Even if Southern 
lands were leased for five or ten years at a time, there 
would be some incentive to the renter to keep up fertility. 


IV 


HE drouth has cut short our corn and hay crops. 

Some crops we had expected to plow under for soil 
improvement we have had to cut for hay. And we 
must make a special ef- 
fort to get in more 
oats, barley, clover, 
vetch, and Austrian 
peas than ever before. 
This summer’s drouth 
invites fresh attention 
to winter farming, sel- 
dom much affected by 
dry weather. 

I have always liked 
the remark that was 
made years ago about 
my wife’s grandfather : 
“He was a good farm- 
er. On no other farm 
in this section could 
you find so many green 
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fields in winter.” 
V 


LITTLE victory over Johnson grass has _ inter- 

ested us this year. A part of one field planted to 
cotton last year was so badly infested with Johnson 
grass that we decided to leave off the cotton and go 
after the grass. And we followed a method which Dr. 
W. J. Spillman recommended to us when he was with 
the United States Department of Agriculture. We 





Southern Poems and Songs: 
“A Track-lining Chantey” 


HE old Indian names so common in the 

South are almost unrivalled for music and 

melody. By permission we reproduce from 
the Atlantic Monthly “A- Track-lining Chanfey” 
of which it says: “The air and chorus are used 
by Negro railroad workers; the words are names 
of towns with which these laborers would be 
familiar” :— 
Birmingham, Alabama, Macon an’ Yazoo, 
Jacksonville an’ Tuscaloosa, Selma, Baton Rou’, 

Chorus :— 
Good-bye, rail! Good-bye, rail! 
Good-bye, rail—Ah’m goin’ home! 


*Lanta, Mobile an’ Savannah, Natchez, Tupelo, 
New Awleans an’ Pensacola, Memphis an’ Waco. 
Good-bye, rail, etc. 


Chattanooga, Opelika, Tallapoosa, Tunnel Hill, 
Chattahoochee, Talladega, Tallahassee, ‘Louieville.’ 
Good-bye, rail, etc. 


Thomasville an’ Apalachee, Eutaw, Tuskegee, 
Choccolocco, Sylacauga, Tullahoma, Tennessee. 
Good-bye, rail, etc. 


Wuks awhile an’ makes a pay day, rides de cushion or 
de beam; 
Boys, de itchin’ foot done got me—home ain’t but a 
dream. 
Good-bye, rail, etc. 
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mowed it just before it went to seed the first time and 
then just as it was about ready to head the second time, 
plowed it up. This midsummer plowing killed most of 
the roots. In the fall we sowed vetch and oats, cut 
them this spring, and followed with soybeans. Now 
there’s hardly a piece of Johnson grass left. 
VI 
HE most beautiful of the farm seasons is now with 
us. I almost share the opinion of John Charles 
McNeill who used to say, “The fall is the only time of 
the year.” And since Nature. clothes with such bril- 
liance and beauty the last days of her foliage and plant 
growth, I wonder if it should not be the normal thing 
for life itself to grow more beautiful as age comes, 
Perhaps Rabbi Ben Ezra was right :— 
“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be— 
The last of life for which the first was made.” 
An old aunt, enthusiastic and in love with life in 
spite of her more than fourscore years, confirms this 
faith. And on the opposite hill from my own home hill 
lives an old man past eighty who also.radiates this 
spirit. “And when I am gone,” he said to me a few 
weeks ago, “tell them I had a good time!” 





Rural Comradeship 


Fairs Offer Opportunities 
Epes. community fair is one of the best of all agen- 


cies for promoting rural comradeship. It brings 

neighbors together in a spirit of inspiring and 
elevating codperation that lasts all through the year. 
If your community has no such fair this year, we hope 
you will resolve to have one in 1931. 

It is also a fine thing for groups of neighbors to 
make up parties and go together to see county and state 
fairs. Why not make a note now of the dates and get 
several friends to attend the best of these fairs with 
you? To study exhibits with two or three neighbors 
will make the fair more interesting and more valuable. 


The Ministry of Beauty 


The Old Covered Bridge 


AYBE it was not so often thought of in that way, 

but the old-time covered bridge had a pictur- 

esque beauty of its own; and Mark Sullivan 
in a recent syndicated article suggests that some of 
these old bridges should be preserved. Says he:— 


“Among institutions or objects already clear- 
ly doomed is the old-fashioned covered bridge 
—wooden highway bridge with a roof on it.... 
The’ sense of soothing shade it provided in sum- 
mer, of shelter in winter, the aroma that went 
with it, combined of the pleasant odor of old wood 
and of the scent that came from the water and the 
swampy, rich waterside vegetation below .. . all 
are now rapidly succumbing to broad, two-way 
concrete bridges, built according to the standard- 
ized specifications of highway engineers. Why 
should not communities still possessing these old 
bridges keep them where they now are, in the daily 
sight of the children or grandchildren of those who 
used the bridge in the days when it was a marvel, 
a proudly possessed improvement upon the ford 
that could only be crossed in times of favorable 
weather.” 





A recent picture in Scribner's Magazine reproduce 
on this page suggests the picturesque quality of thes 
old structures, so familiar a generation ago. 


A Thought for Today 


HE Jews did not understand what the kingdom of 

heaven was. It was a greater idea than they ha 

grasped. It meant, briefly, that state of things,™ 
the individual heart in which the person is ruled by 6? 
himself. This meant his trust in God, his seeking God 
with the spiritual eye, his obeying God of his own glad 
choice. . . . Others try to make men scrupulous, Jest 
seeks to make them enthusiastic; they aim at correct 
ness, He at life and movement. Jesus knows that is 
get the man’s spirit alive and seeking after harmo 
with God’s will, as well as after the peace and welfare 
of his fellow men, is to set a power at work in that 
man which will make him good.—Selected. 
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young stock and I’ll show you a 

good dairyman, His herd need not 
be all purebreds by any means. They 
may be all grades. But if the young 
heifers and yearlings are well grown 
and healthy and free from scours, I'll 
gamble there’s one or two registered 
cows or heifers in the herd. In addi- 
tion the herd bull will be registered 
and out of tested ancestors with good 
production records. That’s all that’s 
necessary. In fact, it’s the interesting 
herd, the kind that’s growing more 
profitable gradually and is being bred, 
selected, grown out, and developed by 
the farmer himself. 


a me a dairyman with good 


The reason more herds are not be- 
ing handled in this practical and profit- 
able way is the lack of a good calf 






































































































































tically all the growth of a dairy cow 
is made during the first two years of 
its life, and grain is essential for full- 
est development. As the heifers grow 
larger increase the quantity of the 
grain feed. Feed only what they will 
clean up in.a short time and cut down 
this quantity to that which will keep 
them in good growing condition but 
not fat. 


During the second summer yearlings 
can be brought through on good pas- 
ture without grain. This plan not only 
cheapens the cost of raising them, but 
develops hardier individuals, better 
foragers, and gives them larger mid- 
dles to handle greater quantities of 
rough feeds. 

But don’t forget to see that they 
freshen with extra flesh, even if they 








feeder. There’s a whole lot more poor 
ynes than good ones. Raising healthy, 
stretchy, vigorous, hardy dairy calves 
is a real art. If you don’t believe it, 
just visit a herd where the calves are 
stunted and scouring. Then visit a 
healthy, stretchy bunch of calves in 
zood growing condition. The first is 
a hopeless picture as far as the future 
herd is concerned. The second is a 
picture of hope, of continued improve- 
ment, of increasing profits, painted by 
the artist, the good calf feeder. 

Who’s your calf feeder? On his 
selection rests the profitableness of your next genera- 
tion of cows. If you have a boy old enough to handle 
this job, why not let him do it? For awhile you can 
help him and advise with him. A little later on he’ll 
probably start teaching you a lot about the art of rais- 
ing calves. It’s been done before. Then the responsi- 
bility and experience will develop your boy in a way 
that will surprise you. 

Maybe your boy is not old enough to handle the job. 
Then why not turn it over to the most responsible per- 
son on the farm? It might not be a bad idea to handle 
the calf feeding yourself, as it’s about the most impor- 
tant job on the dairy farm. 


NE of the big advantages of fall freshening is that 

it’s easier to raise a fall calf than a spring calf. 
Let’s take the fall calf and discuss a few fundamental 
rules for its care and feeding. As in handling all kinds 
of livestock, it must be remembered that equally good 
calf feeders vary their methods with equally good re- 
sults. To the good calf feeder results are what count, 
and each animal is an individual problem and demands 
continuous watching and study. Maybe it would be a 
good thing to give as the first rule: “Use all rules as 
guides only and use good judgment in varying these 
rules slightly to meet individual cases with the ultimate 
objective a healthy, hardy calf in good growing condition 
from birth to freshening.” 


A good calf feeder never lets a calf lose its “baby 
flesh.” It is not desirable to keep calves fat or to “push” 
them. Too much forcing is injurious. “Baby flesh” is 
a sign that the calf is growing every hour of the day 
and night. The man or boy whose calves are in this 
ideal condition is a good calf feeder—no matter what 
feeding methods he employs. 

A week is long enough to leave the calf with its dam. 
It should not be taken away sooner than two days after 
being dropped. The colostrum milk which the cow 
gives at this time is made just right for giving the 
youngster a “running start” in life. To deprive it of 
this start is to handicap the calf feeder in the beginning. 
Colostrum milk is rich in protein and mineral matter 
and extremely laxative. 


After removing calf from its dam start feeding whole 
milk. Feed milk preferably from its own mother. If 
not from its own mother, select another cow and feed 
this same cow’s milk to the calf all the time. Feeding a 
calf milk from different cows will frequently cause 
scours. Always feed the milk to calf at the temperature 
it is drawn from the cow. If it is not possible to feed 
directly after milking, bring the milk back to normal 
temperature by adding hot water. While eight pounds 
of whole milk a day is usually recommended for a calf 
up to a month old, it is better to start feeding four 
Pounds a day and gradually increase to eight pounds in 
about a week’s time. Overfeeding of both milk and 
grain Causes scours, as do extreme changes in kinds and 
quantities of feed. Gradual changes prevent. scours. 





Who’s Your Calf 
Feeder? 


By BEN KILGORE 


Prevention of scours is far easier than curing scours. 

When the calf is about a month old start substituting 
skimmilk for whole milk, taking at least ten days to 
make the complete change to skimmilk. When entirely 
on skimmilk the quantity can be increased to from 12 
to 16 pounds a day. Dairymen selling whole milk often 
find it a good practice to buy powdered skimmilk in 
barrels and substitute this for regular skimmilk. Re- 
sults are just as good. A pound of skimmilk powder 
dissolved in eight pounds of water equals in food value 
a gallon of skimmilk. 

Don’t discontinue feeding skimmilk until the calf is 
six months old. If it is an attractively bred calf it may 
pay to feed milk ,even longer. It 4akes milk to make a 
good calf. You .can’t raise as good a calf without it. 
There are skimmilk substitutes on the market known 
as calf meal. Some of these have proved satisfactory, 
as well as home-mixed calf meals. Your agricultural 
college can give you the formula for the calf meal they 
recommend. 


UST as soon as the calf will eat grain, start feeding 
the quantity it will clean up quickly. Young calves 

start eating grain in a surprisingly short time, and it 

pays to start grain feeding right away. A good grain 

ration for calves is :— 

3 pounds corn and cob meal (or cracked corn or sorghum 
grain) 

3 pounds whole oats (or ground oats) 

3 pounds wheat bran 

1 pound linseed oil meal (after calf is six months old substi- 
tute cottonseed meal) 

It is a good plan to feed milk first, then feed grain in 
trough and have calves tied up or in homemade wooden 
stanchions until they finish eating grain. If the calves 
are turned loose right after drinking milk they will 
start sucking each other’s ears and will not eat their 
grain. 

Overfeeding grain does as much harm as underfeed- 
ing. It is a common cause of scours, the worst disease 
the calf feeder has to contend with. Feed what grain 
the calves will clean up in a short time, then clean out 
the troughs and turn the calves loose. 


And now we come to the feed which makes stretchy, 
big middled calves and heifers. Hay—legume hay—and 
all they'll eat. Stuff the racks so the calves will eat 
all night. Then fill them again in the morning. Clover 
and alfalfa hays are good. Soybean, vetch, and other 
good legume hays can be substituted where alfalfa and 
red clover hay are not available. Silage should be fed 
in small quantities up to six months old, when it can be 
fed in larger quantities. 

The more a calf and yearling can be grown out and 
kept in condition on rough feeds—hay, silage, and pas- 
ture—the cheaper it can be produced and the hardier an 
animal you wi'l have when it freshens. However, prac- 





must be brought to the barn and grain 
fed a month to six weeks before they 
are due. In most cases this will be 
necessary. It is more important for 
the cow to be in good condition for her 
first calf than any other, considering 
it entirely from the standpoint of her 
profitableness in milk production. 


HE Duggar method is a variation 

from the ordinary method of calf 

raising. After calves are fed their 

usual portion of milk they are given as 

soon as possible thereafter water 

warmed to the temperature of their milk feed, this being 

between 90 and 98 degrees Fahrenheit. They are al- 

lowed to drink all of this water that they wish. In the 

case of a two-months-old calf drinking two quarts of 

milk at a feed the quantity of water frequently will be a 
gallon. 

It is claimed that warm water offered to calves before 
they have drunk their milk is frequently refused by 
them. But when after having drunk a quart or so of 
milk this water was again offered to them they greedily 
drank it in quantities of one to two gallons for a three- 
months-old calf. In the vernacular they consume this 
warm water while they have their “suction up” to a 
much greater extent than at any other time. A pen of 
calves that consumed no more than four gallons of 
water kept before them at ordinary temperature con- 
tinuously, consumed 15 gallons of water every day by 
the Duggar method. 

The effect of this method when put into practice is to 
assist nature in regulating the elimination to such an 
extent that diarrhea and constipation are reduced to a 
minimum. 





A Dairy Cow Feed 


By TAIT BUTLER 


READER asks for the analysis of the following 
mixture for feeding dairy cows, also if it will con- 
tain sufficient protein, and its cost at the prices stated :— 
700 pounds ear COrN at ....cesseccece $1.40 per bushel 
WN COUNAS GALS: BG 56 cs 5.cc0ccascedace .70 per bushel 
200 pounds cottonseed meal at ..... $45.00 per ton 
100 pounds linseed meal at ......... 50.00 per ton 
This mixture will contain 16.4 per cent of protein, 66 
per cent of carbohydrates (fiber and nitrogen-free ex- 
tract, and 5 per cent of fat. If any considerable quan- 
tity of legume hay is fed this mixture contains ample 
protein for a dairy cow. If no legume hay is fed it may 
be well to increase the cottonseed meal to 300 pounds. 
The mixture as stated will cost $41 per ton and allow- 
ing $5 per ton for grinding the ear corn and oats, the 
total cost of the mixture will be about $45 per ton. 


Guinea and Essex Hogs 


READER asks: “Are a registered ‘Guinea’ hog 
and a registered Essex hog the same?” 

There is no registry or pedigree record for the so- 
called “Guinea” hog, but the American Essex Associa- 
tion has maintained a registry for purebred Essex hogs. 

For many years there has been a type of hog in the 
South, which has been called “Guinea”. The name is 
applied to a type of any breed rather than to a pure 
breed. The type resembles the short, compact type of 
Essex, but the Essex is récognized as a distinct, pure 
breed of hogs, although few of them are now being bred 
in this country. There is no recognized, pure breed of 
“Guinea” hogs. 
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Pause With Us Here for a Few Minutes to Hear About Carolinas- Virginia 


Folks Who Are Doing Things 


I. South Carolinians Who Are 
Doing Things 
By A. B. BRYAN 
C. RIVERS, state warehouse commissioner, Co- 
lumbia, announces the arrival of a qualified cotton 
government for South secured 
hrough the agricultural bureau of economics with 
he aid of Congressman H. P. Fullmer. His 
will be free to farmers, and much cotton 
is being classed, and stored in state ware- 
houses under the supervision of Mr. 
Rivers. 


classer Carolina, 


services 


Dan Lewis, assistant state boys’ club 
agent, reports that 31 counties held sum- 
mer club camps; 750 boys camped at 

clemson College and learned something oi the college. 


J. T. McAlister, extension agricultural engineer, 
tas been busy with a series of short courses in farm 
machinery for county farm agents. —Two-horse ma- 
*hinery has and attention 


been emphasized special 


riven to attachments for various kinds of work. 


R. E. Naugher, Smith-Hughes teacher at Loris, 
Horry County, has led a remarkable development in 
sweet potato production around Loris. Six ‘years ago 
1e helped farmers ship two cars of sweets, amd last 
year 57 cars averaging 600 bushels were marketed. He 
organizes farmers in night classes to study varieties, 
lisease treatment, cultural metlods, curing and mar- 
<eting. 


A. W. Stevens, a Horry County farmer, has a 
striking forestry demonstration. A 10-acre field with 
i nine-year growth of shortleaf and longleaf pine now 
-anges 18 to 24 feet high. Another plot across the 
road, burned practically every year, shows practically 
10 reforestation. 


C. L. Morgan, chief of the Clemson poultry divi- 
sion, has good news: “The unfavorable poultry out- 
look of a few months ago is rapidly becoming more 
favorable, reports showing that egg receipts are falling 
considerably below last year.” He advises South Car- 
olina poultrymen, therefore, to make special efforts to 
maintain normal flocks and even to increase ftocks if 
zood pullets are available. 


Otis Bowen, Pickens County 4-H club boy, rep- 
resented South Carolina at the International 4-H Lead- 
ership Training School at Camp Vail, Springfield, 
Mass., September, 7-20—a fine clubster for seven years, 
officer in his local club, an attendant at many camps 
and short courses, exhibitor at fairs, a livestock judg- 
ing contest winner, etc. When asked the biggest bene- 
fits he had found in club work, he answered “Making 
friends.” 


J. P. Iwerter’s corn demonstration in Anderson 
County. following crimson clover, drouth 
damage, while adjoining fields without clover burnt up. 


shows no 


Dr. W. W. Long is chairman of 
strong committee on organizing the 
Carolina. Other members are Verd 
Lonny I. Landrum, J. W. Gaston, J. Frank Williams, 
Edgar L. Culler, A. V. Bethea, J. J]. Gentry, W. K. 
Smith, J. R. Fairey, S. W. Mims, and J. L. Gettys. 


an exceptionally 
Grange in South 
Peterson, Miss 


II. Virginians You Know 

By E. R. PRICE - 

\ . K. GREEN, chairman of the organization com- 

- mittee, Virginia Tobacco Farmers’ Marketing As- 

sociation, announces a sign-up campaign to begin about 

October 1. “The contract,” he says, “has been carefully 
considered by the leading tobacco 
farmers. A member of the Federal 
Farm Board pronounces it one of 
the best contracts which he has 
ever seen. The interests of the 
manufacturers, dealers, and ten- 
ants have all been carefully con- 
sidered in this contract, and it is 
believed that each class will profit 
from the organization. It will be 

very difficult for the farmers alone to set up such an 

organization, but with the help of the bankers, mer- 


chants, fertilizer dealers, and other interested in the 


prosperity of this section, we believe that it can and 
will be done.” 
Edward F. Gillette, 


writes : 


Nansemond County agent, 
“Peanuts certainly, and possibly cotton, will 
remain our best ‘money crops’ for this section. How- 
ever, we must learn to produce them more economically 
and not in excess of market demands. The four-year 
rotation recommended below will greatly cut cost of 
production :— 

Peanuts. 


First year 


with crimson clover at last cultiva 


picking. 


Cotton, 
after first 


Second year 
tron or just 

Third year—Corn interplanted with soybeans and followed 
by crimson clover or rye and vetch at last cultivation. 
May be 
crops. 


Soybeans. 
winter cover 


Fourth year 
and vetch for 


followed by rye or rye 


S. S. Hylton of Bedford: “A dairy farmer said to 
me recently, ‘If I had seeded a 10-acre tield to Korean 
lespedeza at the time I seeded one acre, I would be 
worth $1,000 more right now.’ ” 

John B. Whitehead, Nelson: 
says he has lost about $2,000 by 
soda on all of his trees.” 


“An orchard owner 
not putting nitrate of 


W. O. Martin, county agent, says Craig County 
farmers have recently purchased codperatively 76,000 
pounds of mill feeds, saving $380 on the purchase. 
Martin called a meeting to ascertain what would be 
wanted and advised the purchase before the advance in 
price started. 


W. R. Linthicum, Spottsylvania County agent, 
says: “A large part of the corn in my county has been 
put into silos.” He is advising farmers to save all 
wheat and oat straw, buy feeding molasses, wet the 
straw with water containing one pint of molasses to 
the gallon, and feed to dry cattle and other stock. 


W. L. Fowler, county agent in Tazewell: “Four 
carloads of dairy cows shipped into the county this 
week from Ohio—96 registered and grade Jerseys, 21 
registered and grade Guernseys, and 3 registered dairy 
herd sires.” 


J. E. Stone, Pittsylvania County agent, tells some- 
thing new: “The Mount Pleasant country church has 
just finished erecting a miniature golf course and cro- 
quet ground for the voung people. Those who play 
have only to provide themselves with ball and club; no 
charge is made for the grounds.” 


Mary E. Collins, home agent, Franklin County: 
“Our county-wide kitchen contest closed with 31 kitch- 
ens improved—23 had sinks put in and 30 were prop- 
erly screened.” 





Little Chart With a Big Lesson: 
Dates to Avoid Hessian Fly 


HE Hessian fly is the most injurious insect 

enemy to our winter wheat crop. This insect 
is always alert to take advantage of weather and 
crop conditions to multiply rapidly. Damage 
amounting to at least $100,000,000 in a single year 
has been known to have been inflicted by this one 
insect. It is injurious chiefly to wheat, but at 
times injures barley and rye to a lesser extent. 

. 














This chart shows approximately the earliest 
safe dates for sowing of wheat to avoid injury 
by the Hessian fly. Farmers should consult their 
county agent or nearest agricultural college to 
obtain more exact information on the safe dates 
for their immediate localities. ~ 











Ill. North Carolina Folks Heard 


From 
By F. H. JETER 
& M. GARREN, cereal agronomist, 
that wheat yields best in the great Piedmont 
country if about November 1. Any variation 
from this date should be towards October 15. Dates 
for the mountain region will be 
earlier, and for the Lower Pied- 
mont, later. 


reminds us 


sowed 


Dean I. O. Schaub announces 
that reduced freight rates are 
now applicable to Alleghany, 
Ashe, Rockingham, Stokes, Surry, 
Wilkes, and Yadkin counties. 
They are for drouth sufferers 

only and apply on carlot shipments of hay, grain, and 
feed into the areas and on livestock out of the areas. 


U. B. Blalock, general manager, says: “The North 
Carolina Cotton Association advances approximately 
90 per cent of the market value of cotton delivered by 
members in the seasonal pool and 80 per cent in the 
optional pool. For middling 7-inch cotton, 9 cents a 
pound is advanced. The association is now mailing 
about $200,000 to members who delivered cotton in the 
1929 seasonal pool—a premium above the advance of 15 
cents delivered on 7%-inch cotton.” 


J. P. Quinerly of Columbus sent off an order for 
960 bushels of Abruzzi rye for 111 Columbus farmers 
last week. 


Tom Broom finds sorghum making in full blast 
in Union County. Cans have been ordered by the car- 
load and one farmer, C. B. Hagler of Unionville, has 
installed a modern syrup making plant where he expects 
to produce 10,000 gallons of syrup from his own cane. 


J. N. Osteen, district supervisor of agricultural 
education, reports over $8,000 worth of capons sold this 
year on the Pinehurst and Southern Pine markets by 
students of vocational agriculture. 


Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon reminds us: “The House- 
hold Science Institute offers $2,295 in cash to 4-H club 
girls as prizes in a canning contest this year.” 


R. B. Etheridge, state marketing head. says: 
“Graded tobacco sold for 88 cents to $6.46 per 100 
pounds higher than ungraded tobacco on the Smithtield 
market last year. Grading service will be available at 
Smithfield, Fuquay Springs, Henderson, Tarboro, 
Washington, Williamston, and Wendell this vear.” 


E. C. Blair: “North Carolina needs increased 
sowings of winter hay crops this fall. Western hay 
will likely sell as high as $40 to $50 a ton this winter.” 





Keeping the Hessian Fly Out 


INCE there is no remedy for the Hessian fly when 

once it has taken possession of a crop of wheat, 
injury can be prevented in only one way, namely, by 
keeping the fly out of the wheat. To do this, close 
observance of the following methods and precautions 
is recommended :— 

1. Rotate crops. Do not sow wheat on wheat stubble. 

2. Plow under all infested stubble soon after har- 
vest. Plow under ruined wheat as soon as possible 
after it has become evident that the crop will be a 
failure. 

3. Destroy all volunteer wheat early. 

4. Plow the land early and deep, pulverize the seed- 
bed, and compact it. 

5. Conserve moisture before planting time by shal- 
low and thorough pulverization of only the surface soil. 

6. Use seed of a locally adapted variety, a pure 
strain, thoroughly screened, and treated for smut. 

7. Fertilize well with a formula approved by 
county agent. 

8. Sow only during the fly-free period. 
this page for dates that avoid the fly. 

9. Codperate in fighting this pest. All farmers 
neighborhood should work to the same 
field may furnish enough flies to damage 
nearby fields. 
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Our Farm Sermon 


By REV. JOHN W. HOLLAND 


Encouraging Courage 


OT many of us are brave when we 

are alone. We naturally run away 
from danger. Two things help us to be 
bold: the eyes of our better selves, and 
the eyes of other peo- 
ple. 


When I was in col- 
lege we debated, “Do 
we run because we 
are scared, or are we 
scared because we 
run?” I have seen 
both the affirmative 
and the negative 
sides awarded the de- 
cision on different 
occasions; but perhaps college debates, 
like all arguments, never settle anything. 

Whatever may be the genesis of cow- 
ardice, everyone knows how it feels to be 
afraid. Fear is a temporary palsy over 
our faith faculties. We cannot create 
anything of value while possessed of fear. 


79 479 





Scaring children into cowardice always | 


cripples in them something Divine. Pa- 
rents so often grow angry and ride rough- 
shod over their children. It may relieve 
the parents, but it instills the principle 
of cowardice into the- children, and they 
are forever maimed. 


We had a school teacher once who 
whipped within an inch of his life an 
awkward country boy for no offense 
whatever. Fear of that teacher caught 
his mind, and the success mood died in 
him. I loved this boy and when I heard 
the blows upon his fine, clean, big body I 
lost my respect for the teacher. Twenty 
years after that day I heard that boy, then 
a grown man, say, “I have never been able 
to get over a certain cowering that took 
possession of my mind under his brutal 
blows.” 

197 

We grow in an atmosphere of confi- 
dence, but we shrivel in the air of dis- 
trust. More than any force of value in 
the home is the constant assertion of 
mutual faith and belief in each other. 
“Perfect love casteth out fear.” 


I had this thing brought forcibly to 
me recently. A nurse at the Children’s 
Hospital had a little patient who, from 
every indication, ought to be walking. 
She asked me to tell the little fellow to 
take a step. He had walked until infan- 
tile paralysis had attacked him, and now 
that he was better he was afraid to try 
to walk. With all the faith in him that I 
could summon, and with all the encour- 
agement that I could put into my voice, I 
said, “Now, you come over to me. I know 
you can.” He balanced himself on his wob- 
bly little legs and staggeringly crossed the 
room. From that day on his progress was 
very rapid. 

You and I need to be told that we can. 


I do not know who wrote this poem, 
but I keep it among my treasures :— 


“If you will keep your faith in me, 
Though life be like a stormy sea 
And difficult my task may be, 

I will succeed! 


If you will look with shining eyes, 

Though day be dark with lowering skies 

And nights be fraught with weary sighs, 
I will succeed. 


If you will speak a word of cheer, 
Though harassed oft by doubt and fear 
And ugly failure hover near, 

I will succeed. 


If you will pray that I be whole, 
at I be able to control 

My body’s forces by my soul, 
I will succeed. 


Some people neglect the Bible on the 
ground that it is impractical. To me it is 
: trumpet call to try. The eleventh chap- 
vad of Hebrews has in it the boiled down 

froisms of 1,500 years of Hebrew his- 
It encourages my courage. 


















































































| WANTED! Wanted at a big price. That will be the 
story in your town very soon, for October, November, December 
are coming. Fresh eggs will be scarce. Fresh eggs will be high. 
Fresh eggs will be making good money for those who have learned 
the knack of filling up the egg basket...while cold is chilling 
down the thermometer. 

46 cents per dozen...that’s the average October, November, 
December farm price for eggs from 1918 to 1929, say figures from 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 19 cents per dozen 
...that’s the average October, November, December feed cost in 
1929 for America’s best known laying feed... Purina Laying Chows 
...Say figures from a national survey of more than 1,000,000 hens. 
Paying out 19 cents per dozen eggs for Purina Laying Chows. 
Taking in 46 cents per dozen eggs on market day. What a bargain! 

These figures are more than promises. They are facts. Facts taken 
from thousands of every-day poultry yards where the job has actu- 
ally been done. So treat yourself to this bargain. . . put Purina Laying 
Chows befoxe your birds. ..now/ A few short weeks will tell you the 
story. The many ingredients in Purina Laying Chows...each one 
there because the Purina Experimental Farm has proved it must be 
there...will fill your egg basket daily with October, November, 
December eggs... fill it at a cost that’s dirt cheap. 


Buying eggs from your layers at 19 cents per dozen...selling 
these eggs at market price...putting the difference in your pocket, 
that’s the story in a nutshell. That's the story which becomes your 
bargain when Purina Laying Chows become your feed! Purina 
Mills, 968 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 





STARTENA CHOW 


CHICKEN CHOWDER 
ig H E (mash ...for eggs) (mash or all-mash...for chicks) 
LAY CHOW CHICK CHOW 
p u RI NA ( mash ...for eggs) (seratch...for chicks) Sig, me 
HEN CHOW GROWENA CHOW 3 os 
p Oo u LT RY C H OWS (scratch...for eggs,for growth) (mash...1or growth) ees: eRe 





42 Eggs for 37c 


There are 42 more eggs in 100 
pounds of Purina Laying Chows 
than in the average bag of more 
than 125 other feeds. The extra 
cost of Purina Laying Chows is 37c. 
42 eggs for 37c. These are figures 
from the 1929 national survey of 
3,007,718 hens...a survey made 
by 870 men in all 48 states. 
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Extra Money 


Be Yours!! 


Classified Ads in THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER AND SOUTHERN RURAL- 
IST will find buyers NOW for your 
surplus pullets, cockerels, pigs, sell 
your seeds and plants, and in fact any- 
thing useful you have around the farm. 





Check up on what you have and mail 
your ad for the next issue. The circu- 
lation for our five editions is 1,000,000 
in the South. This greater circulation 
means greater results from your ad- 
vertising. A trial will convine you as 
it has thousands of others. 

See Classified Ad page for rates and 
circulation for each edition. Mail your 
ad to our nearest office. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
SOUTHERN RURALIST 








Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala, 
Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tena, Dallas, Texas 
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Through the Mist 


A Story in Two Parts 


By OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 


Don stepped forward with 
sudden quick hope. ‘Take 
ten dollars a week from my 
salary, too, Mr. Newburg 
—provided you feel you can 
keep me here after 
this.” 

“Sure, I can keep you 
here: Now you have been 
frightened. You will be 
afraid again to be dishon- 
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Part Il 


$*ae GAVE it to him last night,’ Marjorie continued, 
| “and he was effusively grateful. He promised to 
return it this evening after his store closed. I 
waited, but he did not come. I went to his room and a 
detective was there. I found out then that he must 
have left the city early this morning. That ring was 
not all he had stolen. And, knowing that discovery was 
imminent, he used me to get this ring for him. 
to finance his getaway.” 


“Then—then he has gone?” 

“Yes. 

The room swam before the boy’s eves. He seated 
himself on a little stool and stared blankly. He scarcely 
heard Majorie’s brave words. 

“Tt is all my fault. I will explain to Mr. Newburg.” 

“Arf what good will that do? Don’t you realize that 
you have made me a thief and that he won't 
have any mercy on me? Yow are safe. You didn’t do 
anything wrong os 

“Let me speak to Mr. Newburg,” she insisted quietly. 
“Perhaps I can make him understand.” 

“He'll understand !” railed the boy. “He'll understand 
that a six-hundred-dollar ring has been stolen from 
him.” 


And he’s not coming back.” 


HEY waited until the old man shuffled down from 

upstairs and until there were no customers. And then, 
in Don’s presence, the girl told her pitiful story, after 
first extracting a promise from Newburg that he would 
hear her through. She talked with fierce eloquence, for 
the plight of the young pawnshop clerk affected her 
even more keenly than the difficulty from which she had 
sought to extricate her fiance. 
the end of her story: 


And at length she neared 


“Tt was my fault, Mr. Newburg. This voung gentle- 
man has been guilty of nothing save over-sentimentality. 
If there is any punishment to be inflicted, I would rather 
bear it. But there’s one other way out. If you send 
me to prison,! your money is gone. I earn twenty dol- 
lars a week. I can live on ten. Let me pay you ten 
dollars a week until the money is repaid. Perhaps, you 
can find some work for me here—night work—and 
whatever that is worth you can credit against this ac- 
count. I will work at your own figure. And eventually, 
you will have your money, every cent of it. What do 
you say?” 

The old man did not answer immediately. He removed 
his skullcap and ran long, nervous fingers through strag- 
gly hair. His eyes were black and shining. He looked 
at the girl and then at the blanched cheeks of the young 
man who had served him faithfully for three years. 

“Three hundred dollars,” he said at length. “Three 
hundred dollars you have taken from me. But what you 
say is true. If I put this young man in jail, I will 
mever get my money back. Perhaps we can ar- 
ES oe ped 
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IT COLUMN.” 


est.” Once more he fell 
into a mood of silent re- 
flection. “I will do this,” 
he announced suddenly: 
“This young lady says she 
is a bookkeeper. Well, I 
can use a bookkeeper if she 
is good and I get her cheap. 
I will take five dollars a 
week from her regular sal- 
ary. She can work here 
every night and I will credit 
her with ten dollars a week. 
Also, from your = salary, 
Don, I will hold ten dollars. That will make twenty-five 
dollars a week and in twelve weeks I will be paid for 
that ring. That is all.” 


“THEN, VERY GRAVE- 
LY. HE ENTERED THE 
SUM OF $290 IN THE DEB- 


E ROSE and walked away with a certain uncouth 

dignity; apparently not hearing their fulsome 
thanks. It was the boy, who, after the old man had van- 
ished; permitted himself just the faintest sneer. 

“The pound of flesh . . . ” 

“No!” She was quick to defend the old man. “He 
has a right to demand his money. He was merciful— 
when he could have sent us to prison.” 

“Merciful! Not Meyer Newburg. By sending us to 
jail he stood to lose three hundred dollars. This way he 
doesn’t. There’s your mercy, Miss Waring. He is mer- 
ciful to himself.” 

“You're not fair!” 

“Perhaps not ” Then Don smiled. 
man has treated me decently. 
always of money. 
self of prejudice.” 


“The old 
But he makes me think 
T suppose I2]1 never entirely rid my- 


And the next night the new order of things obtained. 
Immediately after the dinner hour Marjorie Waring 
presented herself at the pawnshop. Meyer Newburg 
took her to the little room in the rear of the store and 
showed her the jumbled mass of figures which he called 
his books of account. They were intelligible only to him- 
self—and not always even that. 


She was quick to grasp his eccentricities of account- 
ing, and plunged into the decidedly difficult task of put- 
ting his accounts in order. She was far from inexpert 
and her brain was keen. Night after night she worked 
until the old wall clock struck twelve. Every night Don 
worked with her. The old man would sit by himself, 
reading a newspaper or a musty old book—answering 
briefly her occasional questions, his piercing eves ever 
upon the young couple: his lips never advising that she 
quit her work for the night. 

She would have worked even beyond midnight, but 
Don Rankin would not permit that. He knew that she 
must be at her office at eight-thirty the next morning, 
and so at twelve every night he forced her to stop, and 
they would walk together to the place where she board- 
ed. As the weeks passed they came to know each other 
very well, and their acquaintanceship developed into 
friendship and that, swiftly, into intimacy. 
common. 


HEY had much in Each was without 

family, and each a high school graduate. They had 
found life stern but not unpleasant, and the sharing of 
this first great problem had drawn them close. 

At first Marjorie considered herself immune to love. 
The perfidy of her fiance had wounded her deeply, but 
now she was commencing to see in Don Rankin a differ- 
ent sort of man. She was grateful, then fond—and now 
knew that she was in love with him. She marvelled that 
the cause of all her trouble could so far have faded into 
the background. She felt almost grateful to him for 
his weakness and cowardice. 


- As for Don—girls had played a small part in his life. 


In addition to that, Marjorie was of a fineness he had 
not encountered since his high school days. Of course 
he had known other girls—but they were not girls of 
her type. 

It was not until most of the three hundred dollars 
had been returned to Meyer Newburg that they declared 
their love for one another. Contrary to convention, the 
mutual declaration did not come on a warm, moonlight 
night, but on a night of storm; of jagged lightning and 
reverberating thunder when, in the course of their walk 
to her home, they were forced to take shelter against a 
high stone wall to shield themselves from a particularly 
ferocious blast of wind and rain. She cowered against 
him, and his arms went protectively about her slender 
body. And then, before either knew what was happen- 
ing, his lips had found hers 


WO nights later when Meyer Newburg padded down 

from his supper, he found Marjorie in the hoy’'s 
arms. He stood in the doorway, the faintest suspicion 
of a twinkle in his fierce black eyes. 

“So,” he asked—“what kind of bookkeeping is this?” 

“Marjorie and I are engaged,” announced Don. 

“Engaged, eh? Well, my son, she is a nice girl. I 
congratulate you both. And afterwards, you expect to 
get married?” 

“Surely.” 

“And to live on—what?” 

“We have plenty. The past weeks have taught us 
something, Mr. Newburg. We can go on as we're do- 
ing and continue to work and save for ourselves the 
twenty-five dollars a week we have been paying you.” 

The old man made an amused gesture. “Young folks 
always know that they can control life and destiny. But 
God bless you. And you, Don—for a wedding present 
I maybe will raise your salary. Just a little. And as 
for Marjorie—she will perhaps continue to keep my 
books ?” 

“You know I would love it.” 

“Sure you would. 
though. Half salary. 
What do you say?” 

“Whatever you think is right, Mr. Newburg.” 

“Good.” He rubbed the palms of his hands together. 
“And the wedding: when will that be?” 


Only for three nights a week, 
Maybe eight dollars a week. 


“As soon as we've finished paying you.” 

For a few seconds there was silence It seemed as 
though Meyer Newburg was about to speak—to make a 
generous gesture of cancelling that portion of the debt 
which yet remained. Then the old man apparently 
thought better of a foolish impulse—and said nothing. 

HE short period of servitude yet remaining passed 
. ? ° . 
swiftly. The very work they did was a delight. be- 
cause it brought them intimately together. And finally 
came the gala night when the last $25 was paid—when 
they once again faced the world free from debt. 

The store was barren of customers. Meyer Newburg 
parted the curtains and entered the little accounting 
room. Very gravely he went to his safe and took there- 
from his cash box. Before their eyes he counted out 
twenty-nine ten-dollar bills. 

“Here, my children,” he said gravely—“is a nest-egg 
for you. Two hundred and ninety dollars.” 

The girl gasped. “But we can’t accept—” 
“Tt is not a present,” explained the old man. “It 1s 
yours.” 

“What do you mean?” 


“Meyer Newburg is old and fonely,” said he, “but he 
is not a fool. On the night when you attempted to bor- 
row that ring, I watched. I saw you and Don talking 
long and earnestly at the door. I knew what that would 
lead to. So before going upstairs to my supper I put 
a ten-dollar imitation ring in place of the one which you 
had pledged. It was the imitation ring which Don gave 
you, an imitation which you returned to your young 
man—and an imitation ring with which he ran away.” 

Rankin bent forward. 


“And you never told us this? You have forced Mar- 
jorie to slave here night after night .. . ” 

“Certainly, my son. And why? Because I am very 
fond of you and because I liked this young lady. There 


seemed to be a romance in (Concluded on page 30) 
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FUMES 
Kill Lice 


Over-night/ 


wet iolt 





Works While Chickens Roost 


“Paint” “BLACK LEAF 40” 
on Top of Roosts 


Only a small paint brush, “Black Leaf 
40” and a few minutes’ time for lightly 
“painting” top of roosts are required 
to delouse your entire flock. The la- 
borious methods of dusting, dipping 
and greasing each bird are done away 
with, 


Save Time, Labor 
and Expense 


When chickens perch upon _ roosts 
“painted” with “Black Leaf 40,” fumes 
are slowly released which permeate the 
feathers, killing the lice. The $1.25 
package will “paint” 100 feet of roost 
(sufficient for 150 to 200 birds). 


Ask Your Experiment 
Station 


Poultrymen all over the country praise 
the simplicity and efficiency of the 
“Black Leaf 40’ poultry lice control. 
If your feed, seed, drug, hardware or 
hatchery dealer cannot supply you, or- 
der direct. 


Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp., Inc. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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Paint it on the Roosts 


Learn TELEGRAPHY 


Radio—Morse—Simplex 
Ee Special 
Reduced Rates 


Young men and _ young 
women, let Me teach You 
Radio, Morse or Simplex 
Telegraphy and get you a 
good position as Radio 
Broadcast Operator or a po- 
sition as Telegraph Opera- 
tor with the Western Union, 
Postal, or a large Railroad. 
This College established in 
1888; well equipped; expert 
instruction offered in Radio 
Broadcast Operation and re- 
pairing, Morse and Simplex 
Telegraphy, and General 
Business Courses. 





Every graduate- assisted to 

a position. Write today for 

free catalog, stating age, 

a education, and nationality. 
William B. Cliburn, President, 

NEWNAN TELEGRAPH AND BUSINESS COLLEGE 
32 Court Square, Newnan, Ga. 











A Friendly Chat From 
Long Hope Hill | 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 
HREE dozen flowers to plant this 
fall! Did you see that list on page 12 
of the last issue? 
For fear that you haven’t a copy at hand | 
right this minute, maybe I had better re- | 
peat the list as follows :— 


Alyssum Delphinium Peony 
Aster Digitalis Pink 
Aquilegia English daisy Pentstemon 
Candytuft Forget-me-not Phlo» 
Bellis Foxglove Poppy 
Canterbury Gaillardia Pyrethrum 
bells Gypsophila Rudbeckia 
Carnation Hollyhock Scabiosa 
Centaurea Lobelia Statice 
Chrysanthe- Lupinus Snapdragon 
mum Lychnis Straw flower 
Coreopsis Myosotis Sweet william 


Dianthus 


And then there are all the bulbs dis- 
cussed by Mr. Niven on another page, and 
trees and shrubs world without end. 


II 


LL of which means work to do right 
away, of course. When God gave 

our first parents the Garden of Eden, ev- 
erything in it was perfect, but they had 
“to dress it and to keep it.” He didn’t do 
that for them nor has He ever done it 
since. After He gives His gifts, the bur- 
den is ours to keep or lose and if we lose 
them, we can blame no one but ourselves. 


Just let’s think over those words a bit 
—“To dress and to keep.” Bible words 
are always so simple that even children 
can understand them but they are also 
such great words and so full of meaning 
that the deepest minds of all the ages can- 
not get all the meaning out of them. 
“Dressing it”—doesn’t that mean we are 
to care for it, make it beautiful, work for 
it and with it, enjoy its beauty, and fruit- 
fulness and restfulness? And then to 
“keep it”—never to neglect it, never to 
forget it. 


III 


LD Dr. Samuel Johnson said about 

all there was to say that was wise 
and clever if Boswell is to be believed, 
but one thing he said has impressed me 
particularly. I wish I could quote it ac- 
curately but I can’t and the volume of his 
life is too voluminous to hunt all through 
for a paragraph. Anyway, what he meant 
was that life closes door after door and 
unless we ourselves open new ones to off- 
set the closed ones, we shall end life in a 
sort of closed cell. 


And that thought suggests one of the 
greatest gifts flower lovers can count on 
in their gardening. They are continuously 
opening new doors for their minds and 
hearts to wander in and enjoy while at 
the same time adding to the beauty and 
happiness of all the world around them. 
Lucy Larcom is such an old-time writer 
that I doubt if many of you have ever even 
heard her name, you have been so busy 
keeping up-to-date, which I don’t even at- 
tempt to do. Anyhow she wrote one good 
thing called “Plant a Tree.” I am going 
to ask our editor to let me quote one 
verse :— 

He who plants a tree, 
He plants love; 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers, he may not live to see, 
Gifts that grow are best; 
Hands that bless are blest; 
Plant! Life does the rest! 


Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work his own reward shall be. 


IV 
fad ALL planting, it is necessary to re- 


member only one thing—a plant has 
its own life just as we have, but with 
different ways of supporting it. Where 
we have hands and feet, a tree has roots. 
It must get its living by using its roots 
as we do by using our hands, so we must 
give the roots every chance to spread out 
naturally so they can find nourishment 
just as we have to. You could hamper 





(Concluded on page 31) 
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The Week Day School of Religion 


LL of us recognize our individual responsibility to 
~ our own particular religious denomination. We may 
not assume that responsibility to the extent that 
we should but at least the principle is accepted and 
argument in its favor is unnecessary. But each of us 
is a member of a community and 
membership in that organization 
calls for certain loyalties and for 
the discharge of certain responsi- 
bilities. And these loyalties and 
responsibilities are just as definite 
in the religious field as in the 
civic field. 

Virginia is among the states 
recognizing that fact in the con- 
duct of such programs as that in- 
volved in the Week Day School 
of Religion. There still remains a vast amount of 
religious illiteracy which can best be materially and 
permanently improved only when the Christian people 
of a community are united in their efforts. And so in 
three counties there has been worked out an organiza- 
tion known as the Community Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation, an interdenominational association of Christian 
people who associate themselves together as individuals 
or as representatives of the different churches for the 
purpose of studying together and planning together for 
improving the conditions for teaching the Christian re- 
ligion to the children and youth in the community. 

Besides conducting the Week Day School of Re- 
ligion, one of the things which this association does is 
to give aid to the Sunday schools, and still another is 
to provide for the training of leaders for the church 
schools of the community. 





LOIS P. DOWDLE 


HE success of the Week Day School of Religion 

depends upon securing released time weekly from 
the public schools. The first essential is to secure 
enough public sentiment to make this possible. Of 
course this could not be done if only one or two 
denominations entered into the plan, but only when the 
public school authorities recognize the movement as 
interdenominational and supported by the majority of 
the responsible people of the community. By releasing 
time of the pupils whose parents send written requests 
for such release the school authorities are codperating 
in a movement sponsored by the community and yet 
the actual teaching of the Bible is not assumed by the 
public schools but by the Educational Committee of 
the Council or the teacher employed by the Community 
Council of Religious Education. 

The Community Council also assumes full financial 
responsibility for the work of the Week Day School 
of Religion. In Rockingham County, for example, 
the budget for the first year totaled $2,500, which 
was raised by popular subscription. The bulk of 
this money was paid to the director, a young 
woman who is professionally trained for such 
work. An interesting fact came to light in 
the contributions made by banks on the ground 
that it was good burglary insurance. And this 
year such institutions are voluntarily increas- 
ing their contributions for the support of the 
school. 


HE first year the work was restricted 

to the pupils of the fifth and sixth 

grades, 90 per cent of whom voluntarily 

enrolled. In the 23 classes of the county 

taught each week there were no with- 
drawals once the children had entered. 
The sixth grade children studied the 
life of Christ, taking it chronolog- 
ically from the hope of the Messiah 
to the Ascension. This involved 
‘work in the geography of Palestine, 
a study of some of the great hymns, 
and consideration of the great art 
masterpieces on the life of Jesus. 
The fifth grade students had a course 
centering about a child who finds the 

Christian life a constant process of 


~Jhe HOME 


Lois P Dowdle, Editor 


learning and overcoming. Bible stories from the Old 
and New Testaments were used, and a few fine hymns 
and some simple passages of Scripture were memorized. 

At the close of the first year the superintendent of 
schools in Harrisonburg said: “With us, from all I 
know, can see or hear or learn, it has been a splendid 
success. The pupils enjoy the work and look forward 
to it with great eagerness. I am so pleased with the 
work that I wish it were being done in the fourth 
grades, and hope it may be done next school year.” 
The same sentiment was expressed by the principals of 
the various county schools also: 

The pastor of the Emanuel Episcopal Church in 
Harrisonburg expressed the general attitude of the 
ministers of the county: “I have advocated the work 
from the beginning, on the ground, first, that it would 
place religion on the same level of value in the child’s 
mind as other subjects of study; second, that there is a 
great need for more religious education; and _ third, 
that acquainting the child with the text of the Bible 
and stimulating him to think about religion, would 
form an excellent ground for imparting more specific 
religious teaching in church and Sunday school.” We 
are glad to know that the progress made-in Virginia 
last year was great enough to justify an expansion of 
the program for the coming fall term of school. 


Club’s Study Program for the Year 


By MARTHA I, McALPINE 

HE other day I received this letter :— 

“We are planning on organizing, or at least re- 
organizing, a P. T. A. at our consolidated school next 
Friday. I feel that it would be so helpful to us as 
parents and teachers to have 
some group study on ways with 
eo children, and so forth. Weare 
at a loss to know where to ob- 





@ 


tain literature on child study, 
¢ so if you can give any assist- 
ide ance it will be highly appre- 
7 ciated. Heretofore we only met 
once a month and listened to 





the children’s programs; but 

feel that we should study our 
problems and talk them over 
together at these meetings. 
May I have some suggestions 
from you as to helps’in form 
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of leaflets or books that we might study to further 
these interests ?” 

This letter voices the attitude of hundreds of club 
members who feel that the club programs are not con- 
tributing sufficiently to the growth of club members, 
and particularly is this true of parents who attend 
month in, month out, such P. T. A. meetings as the one 
just described, where their real problems of child train- 
ing are never touched upon. 


On the other hand, a study program is difficult to 
carry out with a large group, for one reason, because 
the timid person is frightened and does not enter into 
the discussion which is so valuable as part of the pro- 
gram. Many efficient Parent-Teacher Associations have 
avoided this difficulty by dividing their membership 
into small groups of from 8 to 20, which meet in 
different classrooms for study the first three-fourths of 
the time allowed for the meeting. For the last fourth of 
the time all groups come together to the auditorium for 
the general business meeting. 

SMALL Parent-Teacher Association in Georgia 

decided upon a study discussion program to be car- 
ried out in its general meeting. The program commit- 
tee selected a different leader for each topic. These 
leaders met with the program committee in the early 
fall and selected reference material for each meeting at 
that time. Together they chose the names of the mem- 
bers who were to make contributions either by a report 
or by reading excerpts from articles bearing on the 
topic under consideration. In this way, more members 
were enlisted in making up the program, and the asso- 
ciation was not placed in the position of listening to the 
same willing leaders at each meeting; nor were the 
same willing leaders forced to carry all the load. 


Not all the organization problems which arise can be 
discussed in this short article, as space also must be 
given to the material for study. First, let us look at 
the free material. Every parents’ organization should 
write for lists of publications from such educational 
organizations as :— 

1. The Children’s Bureau, United States Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. One valuable pamphlet 
from this source much used by child study groups 1s 
Child Management, by Dr. D. A. Thom, publication 
No. 143. 

2. The National Committee for 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

3. The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

4. The American Child Health Association, 370 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City. 

5. The Child Study Association of America, 54 W. 
74th Street, New York City. 

6. The American Association of University Womet, 
Educational Office, 1634 Eye Street, Washington, D. C. 

7. Your state college of agriculture, divi- 
sion of home economics. 

Child Welfare, the official organ of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
5517 Germantown, Philadelphia, carries 4 
department of parent education with out- 
lines for study. 


Social Hygiene, 


A second magazine very popular with 
child study groups is the Parents’ Magazine. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City. This 
magazine was formerly called Children, the 
Magazine for Parents. 


Child Study, issued by the Child Study 
Association of America, and Childhood 
Education, the new magazine issued by the 
National Kindergarten Association, the Na 
tional Nursery School Committee, and the 
National Department of Primary Education, 
are both excellent publications. 

If your state has a library commission, 
as Georgia has, then you are fortunate 
in having an entire child study library at 
your command. These books may be ha 
by writing to the State Capitol and pays 
postage on them. 
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You do not need to sacrifice 


FISHER BODY Extra 


Values 


in the car you buy 


Certain definite and visible extra values are built 
into every Fisher Body car. Note them carefully, 
and consider their actual worth before you decide 


on any car. 


Then remember that you do not need to sacrifice 


these extra values in the car you buy. 


Because the extra values of Body by Fisher are 
available in General Motors cars in every price 
field— the only cars with Body by Fisher. 


Check These Extra Values 
in Fisher Body Cars 


Fisher Wood and Steel Construction—This type of con- 
struction joins the qualities of hardwood with those of steel. Over 
scientifically braced wood framework are mounted strong steel 
panels, Thus the wood reinforces the steel and the steel reinforces the 
wood. This is the only type of body construction that provides maximum 


Strength, resiliency, durability and quietness. 
> A + A 7 
CADILLAC + LASALLE + BUICK + VIKING + OAKLAND 


OLDSMOBILE + PONTIAC + CHEVROLET 
GENERAL MOTORS 





Fisher Roof Construction—This well known type of Fisher 
bow and slat roof construction has been improved to meet the more 
exacting requirements of modern motoring for increased safety, 
durability and quietness. Strong steel braces at the sides and corners of 
the roof rails further strengthen the roof structure. Steel panels over the 


wood roof rails afford additional strength and greater beauty. 


Fisher Interiors—The finest and most durable fabrics obtain- 
yY able are used for upholstering Fisher Bodies. Comfortable Fisher 
cushions with strong and resilient coil springs and the adjustable 


front seat provide an added degree of convenience and motoring comfort. 


Clear Vision and Safety —Clear and undistorted vision is 
afforded by the highest quality genuine plate glass used throughout 
Fisher Bodies. Fisher non-glare vision and ventilating windshield is 
a major safety factor, giving a wide range of clear vision through a single 
pane of plate glass and also reducing the annoying reflections of glare. 
The narrow pillar posts of unusual strength, also contribute to driving 


safety by eliminating the “‘blind”’ spot in the driver’s range of vision. 


Many Other Fisher Features—Such features as the Pro- 
tectalok door handles; window lifts that function easily and 
trouble-free door locks made of the finest materials obtainable, lend 


additional qualities of extra 





value to the more attractive 





zz style, the extra durability and 


ems 


BODY 
by 


FISHER 


greater comfort, convenience 


and safety of every car equipped 
with Body by Fisher. 
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ests Show VITALIZED RUBB! R 
as 2 to 3 times longer life’ 


Says the nationally known tire authority 


Dr. K. J. Thompson 


Ph.D., B.Sc. 





RIVERSIDE Ti 





Distinguished as a scholar, Dr.K.J. Thompson 
holds the following scientific degrees: 


Ph.D., Leipsig, B.Sc., London and Wales, 
N. D.A.,—1851 Exposition Research Scholar. 
At present he is Director of Chemistry and 
Engineering for one of the leading tire 
manufacturers, and author of technical 
articles and bulletins on tire manufacture. 


NE of the recognized authorities on tire manu- 

facture today is Dr. K. J. Thompson. Interna- 
tional Scholar and Researcher, his achievements have 
played an important part in the development of 
modern tires. There are few men in America whose 
opinion carries equal weight. 


He says, ‘Extensive flexing tests in my laboratory 
show conclusively that the ‘Vitalizing’ process em- 
ployed in the manufacture of RIVERSIDE Tires gives 
rubber 2 to 3 times greater life. It enables it to resist 
ageing and makes it far tougher, stronger and more 
resilient. As a result we find the tire mileage in 
RIVERSIDE Tires greatly increased.” 


How rubber is vitalized 


Rubber deteriorates with age, just as steel rusts. Both 
of these effects are caused by oxidation. Chemists 
found a way to prevent oxidation in steel—the result 
is stainless steel. Now they have found a way to retard 
oxidation of rubber by adding a new chemical agent, 
“anti-oxidant’’—the result is “vitalized rubber.” 
‘‘Anti-oxidant’’ keeps tires young and more elastic. 
Cracking and premature ageing are virtually overcome. 
“Sun-checking”’ and brittling are practically ended. 


NEW UNLIMITED GUARANTEE 


RIVERSIDE Tires have gone steadily forward for 19 
years. Never has there been a time when their quality 
could be questioned. Their march of quality progress 
has been indicated by guarantees of 6,000—8,000— 
10,000—12,000—16,000 miles. This year guarantees 
were increased again, to 18,000 — 22,000 — 30,000 
miles—the highest figures ever included in a binding 
tire guarantee. And still the quality improves! 

They have now reached a degree of excellence where 
no mileage guarantee can indicate the true measure of 
service these tires will give. So now we demonstrate 
our faith in Riversiwes by the strongest, fairest tire 
guarantee ever written: 


Every Riverside is guaranteed to give satisfac- 





tory service without limit as to time or mileage! 





Over 30,000,000 tire miles of tests have convinced 
us that any customer buying RiveRsIDEs will get far 
more than his money’s worth. The new guarantee 
promises SATISFACTORY SERVICE — the biggest 
thing your tire money can buy. 











Examples of Our Low Prices 
SUPER-SERVICE RIVERSIDE 


New Unlimited Guarantee 
30x4.50 $1099 33x6.00 $1895 





SIX-PLY RIVERSIDE 
New Unlimited Guarantee 


30x4.50 $845 33x 6.00 $1365 
FOUR-PLY RIVERSIDE 


New Unlimited Guarantee 


29X%4.40 $565 31x5.25 $995 
TRAIL BLAZER 


New Unlimited Guarantee 


29x4.40 $485 28x 4.75 $635 











NEW HEAVY SERVICE TRUCK TIRE 


30x $1985 36x 6 $3890 


Sizes to fit all cars carried in stock and 


mounted free at all our Stores 
Prices slightly higher in Texas 


RES 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Nine Mail Order Stores and More Than 550 Retail Stores 


Mail Order Stores at: 


Chicago 


Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Fort Worth Denver 
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HILE we were out at Mr. 
Hendry’s* farm in North Da- 
kota he had his tractor hooked up 
to a separator. The motor sounded 
mighty sweet. And we spoke of it. 
There’s a surprise for you in his 
reply. He said, “I’ve been doing 
road work, threshing, plowing and 
feed grinding with this tractor for 
three years. I’m going to put anew 
set of rings in her this winter; the first 
repairs that I have bought, and then 
she'll be practically as good as new. 
Of course, she’s had nothing in her 
except Mobiloil.”’ 
“Then you’ve never really had any 
tractor trouble at all!’’ we exclaimed. 
“Trouble? Yes sir! I’ve had just 
plenty of trouble. But not with this 
machine. You see, I had another 
tractor before I bought this one. In 
that one I used every kind of oil that 
came along. Well, I learned my les- 
son and it was an expensive one. At 
the end of three years that machine 
was a complete wreck. One might 
say the lesson cost me the price of a 
tractor.” 


Now let’s look to 
the transmission 


You want to keep that tractor on the 
job for just as many years as possible. 
Careful attention to transmission 
lubrication will help tremendously. 
And still more important, an efficient- 
ly lubricated transmission helps keep 
the tractor working like new so that 
it will develop maximum power over 
a longer period of years. 

If you will look in the instruction 
book which came with your tractor, 
you will see the important recom- 
mendation to renew the transmission 
oil at the end of every 500 or 600 
hours. That means at Jeast once 
every season. 

When you drain the transmission 
case, be sure to wash it out well with 
kerosene. It’s also a good idea to get 
in there with a brush and do a little 
scrubbing, too. 

Then you are ready to put in fresh 
oil. Mobiloil ‘‘C’” or Mobilgrease 
during the summer and Mobiloil 
“CW” during cold weather are spe- 

cially made for this purpose. 
They will not break down 











under long, severe service. 
The engine load will be 
lightened and gear teeth 
protected from wear. 


Important news 
concerning pressure 
fittings and 
grease cups 


We have developed some 
new lubricants for those 
pressure fittings and grease 
cups. For instance, we 
have a new lubricant called 








“Yes sir! Besides cutting my repair expenses to a mini- 
mum this Mobiloil gives me extra savings by giving me 
more hours of running between drainings. It lasts longer 


in the crankcase,” 


What has your 


experience been? 


Maybe you have had even better re- 
sults than Mr. Hendry or maybe not 
quite so good. Anyway, it just goes 
to show what can be done when a 
tractor gets the proper care. And it 
shows that Mobiloil is perhaps the 
Most important factor of all in keep- 
ing a tractor on the job over anumber 
of years without unnecessary repairs. 

Why, we know a farmer in Ohio 
who ran his tractor for six years be- 
fore replacing the rings. The only 
answer is that he never used anything 
but Mobiloil during that time. 


_———. 
Not his real name 


Mobilgrease. 

You are applying the 
grease gun or turning down 
grease cups once or twice 
every day. Try Mobilgrease 
on these pressure fittings. It creeps 
readily to all friction points. It does 
not wash out with rain. It stays on 
the job longer and lubricates better 
because of its unique composition. 
For grease cups use Mobilubricant. 
And to prevent water pump leaks use 
Voco Waterproof grease. It affords 
a perfect water pump packing gland 


seal and will not clog the radiator. 

Many of your other implements 
also carry pressure fittings and grease 
cups. Give them the care they need 
by making use of these new lubri- 
cants made by the manufacturers of 
Mobiloil. 


Why does Mobiloil give 


such remarkable service? 


In Mobiloil, ALL the essential prop- 
erties of a full-duty oil are present 
and in correct proportion. 

These properties are: OILY CHAR- 
ACTER—provides moving parts with 
rich lubrication and holds down wear; 
HEAT RESISTANCE—lasts longer 
—keeps down oil consumption, and 


makes for economical use; CARBON 


CONTROL—keeps carbon deposits 
from piling up in your cylinders; OXI- 
DATION CONTROL—keeps oil sys- 














“These drums of Mobiloil with their convenient 
faucets give me a mighty handy season’s sup- 
ply of oil.” 


tems from clogging, and valves from 
sticking and gumming. 

Next time you are in town, have 
your dealer consult his complete 
Mobiloil Chart, just to check up on 
the proper grades of Mobiloil to 
fit your own particular needs—for 
car, truck and tractor. 

Also, have your dealer tell you 
about the economy and convenience 
of getting Mobiloil in 55-gallon or 
30-gallon drums. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for all 
types of machinery 


Be, 


Mobiloil 


first repairs she’s 


had in three years. 


Make this Chart your Guide 


The correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 


lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor trucks, 
and tractors are specified below. If your car is not 
listed here, see the complete Chart at your dealer’s. 
Follow winter recommendations when temperatures 
from 32°F. (Freezing) to O°F. (Zero) prevail. Below 
zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


‘A new set of rings— 


22 




















































































| 1930 | 1929 | 1928 | 1927 | 

i NAMES OF - an ; ae | 

PASSUAGER hike ee es tod ee i 

i MOTOR TRUCKS SisiSisifzisizis | 

AND TRACTORS Slelelels | 

} Sl[AlSlalze 

| PASSENGER CARS i 
Bathe oss esenex cate BB/Arc| BB|Arc| BB/Arc| BB/Arc. | 

5, RI ac Bena keen BB/Arc| BBjArc| BB/Arc| BB|Are. } 

b Chandlet: a. .ecs ee ..|...[ A [Arc] A [Arc] A [Arce | 

£2 ee eee JArc] A JArc] A /Arc] A |Are. 

} Chrysler, 70, 77....... BB | Arc ic ..4 A JAre. 

| Chrysler, Imperial..... |BB]Arc|BBjArc| BB/Arc| BB/Are. 

} Chrysler, other models.. | AF |ArcJAF Arc] A |Arc] A Are. 

BE BGs 65.5 ons ks has AF |ArcJ AF |Arc]. ...). Lacs 

i Dodge Bros........... AF |ArcJ AF |Are} A Arc] A |Arc. 

} Durant, 6l4.......... AF /Arc | i — 

§ Durant, other models A jArc] A jAre] A jArc]....}..-. | 

Si REMIDES 5 als scan kadins A _|Arc] A |Arc} A jArc] A jArc. | 

PRMARER, cys. cenerest eee AF |Arc} AF /Arc} A Arc] A |Are. | 

RST RRA ee AF jArc] AF jArcJ AF jArc]... “> 
LCS aaa eae rs } E|E 
DIAMRNG sos ecdov a cite BB/Arc| BB/Arc| BB/Arc| BB/Are. 

PED TUMAMING ii <'snie;s'e'e/ wi creed AF |ArcJ AF jArc] A [Arc] A Are. 

} Hupmobile. .. BB |Arc] BB |Arc| BB/Arc] BB /Are. 

| Nash Twin Ig ig 490, | 

Adv. 6, Sp. 6, 

j Twin I 6. -.++.. |BB Arc] BB Art) BB/Arc] BB /Are. 

} Nash, other model. AF JArcJAF |Arc} A jAre] A |Are. | 

i i ER ee BB\Are] A jArc} A jArc] A JAre. 

} Oldsmobile. ..... A jArc] A jArc] A Arc] A |Arc. 

| Packard A |Arc] A |Arc] A [Arc] A |Arc. 

ae A_|Arc] A |Arc| A Arc] A jAre. 

| Reo (All Models) AF jArc] AF |Are} A |Are] A |Arc. 

} Studebaker Comr. 8... [AF Arc] AF [Arc]... Be ae 

| Studebaker Pres. 8.... |BB/Arc| BBjArc| BB} Arc]....].... 
Studebaker, other models | A |Arc| A |Arc| A |Arc] A |Are. 

BWI aE ee cs aisle’ A JArc] A {Arc} A {Arc} A [Are. 

j Willys-Knight........ A [Arc] A |Arc| BB/Arc] BBJArc. 

MOTOR TRUCKS 

A: ay 1 Sa oesfi'soalseestensaleaaiates cal iy ie 

| Autocar, 4cyl.......5.5 JAILALTAILALALALALA 

| Autocar, 6 cyl........ BB] A |BB] A |BB] A |....... 
CRECIOIEE : 5onc 0's ones A |Arc] A JAre} A [Are] A |Arc. 

} Diamond 1, 150 : sash saad UMERE oat ee ers 

| Diamond 7, s A Ase A . 
Diamond |...]BB] A |BB] A |BB] A 
Dodge Bros A jArc] A JArc]....J....J. cooe | 
Dodge Bros AF |Arc] AF |Arc : coll 
Federal, 1k6 8 ath BB; A 
Federal, x8, v5, w4, UL7, 

R3, ULS, wed, 4rw, 

Fw, T2B, 2Fw, 120, 

A|JAJA|;[ATATATAJA 
A jArc] A {Arc} A jAre] A Are. 
ord, AF jArcj AF |Are] AF jArc]. : 
% oer alere eros | | Pee : EJ E 
G.M.C,, 110, 111, 115, | 
119 A Arc] A JAre] A [Arc | 
G. M. C., «10r, K1Sr | | 

617, «32, K52 | 

| K72, K102, K54 soft BIATBIAELBIA. § 
G. M. C., other models BB Arc] BB |Arc] BB |Arc| BB /Are. 

| Garford . BB| A |BB| A |BB|] A |BB] A 

| Graham Bros......... ah Se | .1 A |Arc] A [Are 

} Indiana, 41.... BB| A |BB| A|BB|] AJ A 
Indiana, 638, 628, 627, 

6274, 627aw, 615, 615a, 
400, 300, 200, 626 AJAI[A|[A|TA]AJAIA 
Ind., 140, 170, 195, 220, 

6ll, oH 1 1, 64, 89,120 | A JArc ..... A [Arc] A |Are. 
Indiana, other models BB| A |BB| A |BB| A|BB| A 
International, 54c, 74c, 

33, 43, 63, 103, 

S4pr, 74DR yes ..| A JArcl A {Are. 
International, 6ssp, spp J} A} AJ A} AJTAITAIAIA 
Intl., us54, Hs54c, Hs74, 

Hs74c, Hsl04c, 10tc. |B] A] BJ A a = 
Internat’l, other models. |BB| A |BB| A|BB) A|BB] A 
Mack, B}, BC + [BIAILBIAIBIA an 
Mack, other models..... }|BB| A|BB| A |TBB| A|BB] A 
ae ..» JAFIArcJ AF /Arc] A [Arc] A |Are. 
Republic, 15. Isw, 25, 

25w, s25w, 30, 

30w" 3 ,35A, 358 A|TAIA;TAIAIA 
Republic, a6. 4 . , A |Are. 
Republic, other models.. |BB| A |BB} A |BB] A|BB] A 
Service. . re ee ee ee BB; A 

| Stewart, 21, “21x, Buddy BB; A |BB| A] A |Are] A jAre. 

} Stewart, other models BB; A|BB| A|BB| A|BB| A 

| Studebaker, 8 cyl. BB] A |BB/ A}....].., OF 
Studebaker, other models A Are] A [Arc] A |Are] A Are. 

White, 15, 20, 158, 20a, 

}. 20... ......... JAre.JAreJAre.!ArcJAreJArcJArcJAre. 

} White, 59, 60, 61 BB/ A |BB] A}... rag (oes 
White, other models.... }A}A|A|[AJ|A|ATAIA 
Willys-Knight A jAre] A |Arce} BB\Are] BB Are. 

TRACTORS 

Allis Chalmers........ BB; A |BB/ A|BB| A|BB| A 
Case, 25-45 yee B/A{|BIA;TBI/]A]BIA 
Case, other models... .. BB| A |BB} A |BB| A |BB| A 
CARTON ss 66000008 B/AIBIA|B/A|BIA 
CN csi ncacaceae BB| A |BB/] A|BB] A|BB| A 
DOMED cscs dcepas co ...|BB] A |BB| A|BB/] A 
oe eee B/A|B/A/|B/JA/BIA 
Mi ohn Deere ‘ BB} A |BB] A|BB| A|BB| A 
ae perme’ Deering. BB; A |BB/ A|BB} A |BB| A 
; BI/AI|BJA|B/A|B/A 

Pain . PRP VRE BB| A |BB/ A|BB/ A|BB| A 
Wallis BB} A |BB| A |BB| A |BB] A 




















TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL 
For their correct lubrication use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C”, 


“Cw” 


» Mobilgrease, Mobilubricant, or Engine Oil, as recom- 


mended by complete Mobiloil Chart shown by all dealers. 
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IT’S WISE TO CHOOSE A SIX 


10.000 dealers 
offer you the protection 
of Chevrolet’s new Service Policy 


A new Service Policy—without question, one of the most 


liberal ever offered in the history of the automotive industry 














—has recently been adopted for the benefit of Chevrolet own- 
al} 

ers, and is now being carried out by more than 10,000 author- say 
° : ° ° like 
ized Chevrolet service dealers in every section of the country. 
Put into force as a signed agreement between the dealer and es 
m . . wri 

the purchaser, this new policy offers many advantages of 
special benefit to motor car owners who live on the farm. _ 
sne 

P a pas 

It specifies, first of all, that every new Chevrolet car will be wit 
delivered to its owner in perfect condition—eliminating the te 
necessity for frequent trips to the city for adjustment and 
Ov 

inspection during the “breaking-in” period. the 
or 

- = - one 

It provides for a free inspection and adjustment at the 500-mile sist 
, , : h 

mark, and free inspections every 1000 miles thereafter. It calls ? 
for replacements covered by Chevrolet’s standard warranty, Dis 
The Sport Coupe, $615, f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Michigan in | 

you 

without a penny’s cost to the owner for either parts or labor. = 

wh 

And it states that this replacement provision will be carried out the 

é ‘ “ti 

by any Chevrolet dealer anywhere in the United States, Ass 

regardless of where the car may have travelled during the 

° bee 

period covered by the standard warranty. psi 

che 

Consider what it means to have a broad-gauged service policy = 

like this to rely on. Consider its dollars-and-cents value, the per 

eve 

protection it affords, the time it saves. And add to this the fact wi 

° oye ‘ th 

that only a car of unusual quality and dependability permits oe 

Chevrolet to offer so liberal a policy. pe 

kli 

Before you consider any other low-priced automobile, be sure 

> : . ee m 

= to investigate the many advantages of the Chevrolet Six. You'll 

= y) -_ “ye find that, from every standpoint—price, comfort, safety,endur- a 

5 J ’ i . . . . Ww 

| if “| l ance and economy — it’s an ideal choice for service on the farm. wh 

3 i j po 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN fe 

More than 10,000 Chevrolet dealer service stations cover every section of America Division of General al Corporation ? = 

fro 

M 

gir 

wa 


CHEVROLET SIX 


Sport Roadster .$515 Club Sedan... . $625 ROADSTER or PHAETON Sedan Delivery..$595 114 Ton Chassis $520 


Cath cv icis cs $565 Sedan........ $675 “~ Light Delivery With Cab..... $625 

Rd $565 Special Sedan. . $685 Chassis ..... 065. pass fc. d. demery 

s Cc (6 wire wheels standard Roadster Deliv’y$440 Flint, Mich., special 
port Coupe.. $615 on Special Sedan) 


(Pick-up box extra) equipment extra 
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Out of Miss Dixte’s Bandbox 


CARTER 





Beauty, charm, and loveliness 


Any girl can now possess, 
If she looks like, without doubt, 
From a bandbox she’d stepped out! 


Beauty’s Ten Commandments 


HEN you were a dainty miss of five 
or so, and appeared in your Sunday 
best, your curls all shining, your face all 
fair and sweet, did your grandmother ever 
say, “Well, bless your heart! You look 
like you’d just stepped out of a bandbox”? 


She meant, of course, that you looked 
so flower fresh and clean, you might have 
just come from the lavender scented tissue 
wrappings that kept the treasures in her 
bandbox untouched by dust or soil! And 
then, maybe, she showed you the bandbox 
she’d had since “fo’ de war”. It was a 
pasteboard or thin wood affair covered 
with sprigged chintz or paper. Inside she 
kept her Sunday-go-to-meeting bonnet, 
her party frock and sash, or other treas- 
ures that enhanced her sweet Southern 
loveliness. The bandbox looked much like 
the fancy hatboxes we keep on our shelves 
or like a frivolous cousin of the leather 
ones we use for traveling or like a big 
sister to the very modern beauty cases in 
which Miss 1930 keeps her beauty aids. 


So I like to think of you, who are Miss 
Dixie of 1930 and live on a plantation or 
ina small town, taking as much pride in 
your appearance as any city maiden, and 
having a “beauty bandbox”, or perhaps 
just a chest or a closet shelf or a drawer 
where you keep your beauty treasures— 
the toilet requisites that make you look 
“like you’d just stepped out of a band- 
box” ! 


For that, girls, is the real secret of 
beauty—looking like you’d just stepped 
out of a bandbox! If you have not the 
charm of daintiness, of immaculacy or 
call-it-what-you-will, you cannot be beau- 
tiful even if your form and features are 
perfect, flawless! If you have that charm, 
even if your nose is pug, your mouth too 
wide, your forehead too high, you have 
the most appealing, sort of beauty! You 
cannot change your features but you can 
have a clear skin, glistening white teeth, 
shining hair, gleaming nails—and a spar- 
kling personality. And with such a catalog 
of charms, who would dare call you un- 
beautiful ? 


Then really the whole beauty question 
resolves itself into the where and how and 
what-to-do to have these simple charms— 
where to find the creams and lotions and 
Powders and shampoos suited to your 
needs and your purse, how to make imper- 
fections less noticeable, what to do about 
this problem and that which keeps you 
from looking your loveliest. 


And that’s where I come in! I, too, am 
Miss Dixie of 1930 and I believe that any 
girl can be beautiful in her own individual 
way. I know and understand your beauty 
Problems because I have had beauty prob- 
lems of my own, and have helped thou- 
sands of girls to solve theirs. So I am 
going to have, tucked away in this little 
Corner of your magazine, a bandbox of 
beauty treasures. In it I shall find and 
test and collect—and then give to you for 
your bandbox—all the up-to-the minute 


information I can gather from every’ re- 
liable source on ways and means of attain- 
ing beauty. 


So here you will find discussions of 
problems which have been worrying girls 
since tne first woman caught a reflection 
of herself in a woodland pool. But, be- 
cause underlying all the other beauty 
problems there is always the necessity of 
looking as if you had just stepped out of a 
bandbox, I am going to give you first of 
all the Ten Bandbox Commandments. The 
keeping of them costs you almost no 
money at all; the breaking of them costs 
you your beauty. Here they are :— 


I. Keep Your Skin Immaculate. 
This means at least one complete bath 
a day, at least two soap and water 
washings a day and at least one cream 
cleansing a day. 


II. Keep Your Hair Immaculate. 
This means massage and brushing 
every day, a tonic as often as possi- 
sible, and a shampoo as often as your 
hair needs it. 

Ill. Keep Your Teeth Immaculate. 
This means brushing, and using a 
mouth wash at least twice a day. 


IV. Keep Your Nails Immaculate. 

This means brushing them hard with 
a good stiff brush often, cleaning with 
an orange wood stick and polishing 
with a buffer once a day, and filing 
once a week. 

V. Keep Your Underarms Immaculate. 
This means using a liquid deodorant 
two or three times a week. 

VI. Keep Your Clothes Immaculate. 
This means “from skin out”. Dainty 
undergarments, spotless dresses, hats, 
and gloves make you feel beautifully 
dressed even in the plainest clothes. 


VII. Keep Your Shoes Immaculate. 
This means brushing and polishing— 
and can’t we stretch it to mean no 
run-down heels? 


VIII. Keep Your Lungs Immaculate. 
This means sleeping with your win- 
dows open and drawing in deep 
breaths of pure air often during the 
day. 

IX. Keep Digestive System Immaculate. 
This means drinking plenty of water 
and eating plenty of bulky food like 
lettuce and bran and plenty of green 
vegetables and fruits. 


X. Keep Your Thoughts Immaculate. 
This means letting your mind dwell 
on Beauty and Truth until they shine 
through your eyes and make you 
beautiful. 


And then, glancing over the Ten Band- 
box Commandments, you will see that they 
can all be summed up in one commandment 
of two words, “Keep Clean”! But they 
all bear a promise, too, that if you keep 
them, you will look “as if you just stepped 
out of a bandbox”—and will possess beau- 
ty, charm, and loveliness! 








MAIL 
ORDER 


BRANCH 


Now youcan buy John Reed famous bargains direct 
from_our big new Atlanta branch, just open 
Service is much quicker. Bargains are bigger and 
better than ever before. 
See this great John Reed catalog of Grand-Opening 
Bargains before you buy a single item of apparel or 
goods for Fall-Winter 1930. See the“ Golden 
i * Reed offers in high grade stylish clothesfor 
theentire family. Also Jewelry, Household bargains, 


househol 


Savings’ 


etc. Big selections. . . Latest, smartest New York 
styles...Stop paying high prices. Buy from Reed... 
be better dressed ... save one-half. 


BUY WITHOUT SENDING 
MONEY WITH ORDER!! 


John Reed shios your Goods C.0.D. without a penny in ad- 


vance—also Pays 
kind. If any article fails to delightyou, returnit. At Reed’s, 
you must be satisfied ¢ 

surprise of your life, send for this great 
You'll be amaz 
or letter today for your FRE 





Postage to your door. Noextrasof any 
or you don’t pay a cent. For o 


book NOW 
at the po Send coupon, postal 
copy. 


JOHN REED CO., Atlanta, Ga., Dept. G-982 
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H Please send me FREE at once Reed's big Fall and Ga 
; Winter Bargain Style Book, just off the press, m 
4 
: Nathies~. 5. soe ts oo ich St ae 

' 
DN iinnciyninnieciensasten sailed Bargains Like These 
j ee § Rayon Dresses$2.98 andup|Men’s Suits $5.98 andup 
iether ecimeaneimanabaiatebainei as a bdeiaadh: 1 HouseDresses 97candup|Boys’ Suits 2.98 andup 
: i Girls’Dresses 69candup| Ladies’ Shoes 1.88 andup. 
_—. Souseesnsasenctece ress stoeseahersous 1 Ladies’ Coats 3.89andup, Men’s Shoes 1.89andup 








WRIST WATCH GIVEN 


Sell Gum, Gumiets, Candy Mints, etc., at 

oy ee sheds will buy ‘om you. Taive wrist 

watch and other dandy sents FREE and besides 

i nm money every » Wri ¥ 
‘ec. 

Ehas- David, Sta. V, Cincinnati, 0., Dept. 1024 





Asmall change 


in the curing mixture..a 
big change in meat flavor 


This test tells why 


wee a fact learned by packing 
houses years ago — which helped 
them increase their business and will 
help you to obtain much finer flavor in 
all your cured meats. Flaked salt gives 
a better cure — and this easy, packing- 
house test will show.you why— 


Take two lots of similar bellies. Rub 
one batch with your usual curing mix- 
ture, rub the other with a mixture ex- 
actly the same except for using Diamond 
Crystal Salt. Pack, and allow to stand 
for twenty-four hours. 


When you uncover the two boxes, you 
will notice that in the case of the first 
batch, the layer of salt still remains on 
the surface, but that the Diamond 
Crystal Salt on the second batch has 
been almost completely absorbed. 

What does this prove? 

That flaked salt penetrates more 
deeply and quickly, thereby developing 
a far richer flavor. There is only one 
flaked salt— Diamond Crystal. Made by 
a patented process, it offers many unique 
advantages. Use it for meat curing and 
all other farm uses. Write for free il- 
lustrated book, “How to Butcher Hogs 
and Cure Pork.” Diamond Crystal Salt 
Company, (Inc.), St. Clair, Michigan. 

© 1930,G. F. Corp. 


DIAMOND 
CRYSTAL 
SALT 


A productof General Foods Corporation 











Now you can wear a nation- 
ally advertised diamond 
“Ring O’ Romance” — a 
beautiful 18 kt. white gold 
modern ring set with a 
genuine diamond of gener- 
ous size, and a nationally 
advertised. Bulova watch— 
your faithful timekeeper 
for years to come. 

SEND NO CASH! — Just 
mail coupon! Nationally 
Advertised Cash Price on 
Liberal Credit—and you can 
wear your jewelry without 
delay! The names “Ring O’ 
Romance” inside the ring 
and “Bulova” on t 
are your guarantee. 


Railroad Watches 


Let us send“you our beautiful watc 
catalog showing the Famous Santa Fe 
Mogul Railroad Watch, and the 21- 
jewel Santa Fe Special in both 16 and 
12 sizes. Also the new 60 hour Bunn 
Special. Catalog sent FREE. 
Ask for our Special Spot Cash Offer. 
Good for 30 days only. 


Santa Fe Watch Co. 
944 Thomas Blidg., Topeka, Kansas 
| To SANTA FE WATCH CO., Dept. 962, | 
944 Thomas Bldg., Topeka, Kansas | 
Please send me articles I have checked: — 
Diamond Rings * Romance [ ] “Bridal | 
Pair,’’ And Bulova Watch, [ ] ‘Miss Amer- 
ica,”’ [ ] ‘‘Lone Eagle.”’ as featured in your l 
| advertisement, Also send beautifully illustrat- 
ed jewelry catalogue. ] 
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HERE’S WHAT IT TAKES 
A LITTLE MUSCLE WORK, TOO 


AND THE MUFFIN RINGS 


N THE South no hot bread 

is more popular than the 
~ cornmeal muffin. I remem- 
ber very well when I 
first went North how 
disappointed I was with 
the muffins which they 
called corn muffins. They 
were made of part flour 
and part coarse yellow 
cornmeal, the kind which 
is commonly used in 
many sections, and I had 
to cultivate a taste for 
them. 


The best corn muffin 
is made from _ water- 
ground meal made of 
white corn. The germ 
is left in the meal when 
the corn is ground and 
so the muffin needs less 
fat than is the case with 
meal which has had the 


the mixture stick together. 


fish. 


should be added. 


hot, and bake immediately. 


CORNMEAL MUFFINS 


once into hot, well greased, iron muffin pans. 


pan and cut into squares. 





is different from mixing cakes or biscuits. 







manner :-— 






gerin removed. The fineness of the meal also relieves 
the housewife of the necessity of adding flour to make 


To those of us who are accustomed to eating corn 
bread, no other bread can take its place. This is espe- 
cially true with the old-fashioned Southern vegetable 
dinners and as an accompaniment for fried or broiled 


To make the really typical corn muffin, one must use 
buttermilk and soda. The proportion used is one tea- 
spoon soda to a pint of buttermilk. If the milk is very 
fresh less soda should be used and some baking powder 


As in all muffin mixtures, the dry ingredients are 
combined first and then the milk and egg are added and 
finally the melted shortening is beaten into the mixture. 
If the oven is not ready the mixture should be put in 
the muffin rings before the leavening agent has had 
time to do its work: otherwise much of the lightness 
of the muffin is lost. However, the best method is to 
have the oven ready, iron muffin pans well greased and 


Sift meal to remove bran and measure 2% cups, to 
which add 1 teaspoon salt and 1 teaspoon soda. 
again to mix. Add 2 cups buttermilk, stirring into the 
meal. Add one well beaten egg. When mixed, add 2 
tablespoons melted shortening, beat smooth, and put at 


a hot oven until brown and crusty—about 15 to 20 
minutes. This same recipe may be used for corn sticks 
or for egg bread which is to be baked in a shallow loaf 


THE MUFFIN MIXTURE AND ITS VARIATIONS 
Any muffin mixture is a batter in which the ingredi- 
ents have been added in a particular way, a way that 


distinction is in the beating in of melted shortening 
after all the other ingredients have been mixed. 


A muffin mixture is combined in the following 


1. Mix and sift dry ingredients into a bowl. 





2. Gradually add milk, beating 
until mixture is smooth. 
3. Beat egg without separat- 
ing and add. 
4. Add melted shortening and 
mix thoroughly. 
5. Pour at once into muffin 
molds. 
The essential ingredients of a 
muffin mixture are flour, 
milk, baking powder (or 
soda if sour milk is used), 
salt, and shortening. The 
addition of sugar and 
egg improves the flavor 
and texture and makes 
the muffin lighter and 
more _ nutritious. We 
may also vary the fla- 
vor by the use of dif- 
ferent kinds of flour, by 
the substitution of rice 
or some other cereal for 
a part of the flour, and by 
the addition of such prod- 
ucts as nuts, raisins, dates, ber- 
ries, and chocolate. 


THEN INTO THE OVEN 


AND OUT AGAIN 


Although exact proportions and accurate measure- 
ments are necessary, the most successful cook is one 
who is not a slave to recipes, one who can take a 
standard recipe and vary the results by the addition of 
such things as are available. 


CHART FOR MUFFINS 
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Here is a standard recipe for plain muffins. All 
measurements are level and the flour is sifted before 
measuring :— 

PLAIN MUFFINS 
2 cups flour lcup milk 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
\% teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons sugar 


1 egg 
2 tablespooms melted fat 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients into a mixing bowl; 
add the milk gradually, beating until perfectly smooth. 
Beat the egg without separating and add to the mix- 


We'll Butter Them While Thev’re Hot, Those 


Delicious TMuffins 


By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 





ture. Add melted shortening (cooled) and mix thor- 
oughly. Fill greased muffin tins half full and bake 20 
to 25 minutes in a hot oven (400 degrees F.). This 
will make 6 large or 12 small muffins. 


A plain muffin may have more butter or other fat 
added to make it richer, or it may have more eggs and 
sugar and still be a plain muffin. One must remember, 
however, that more butter or eggs will increase the 
liquid content and therefore more flour must be added 
or the quantity of milk reduced so as to keep the batter 
of the same consistency. 


As a general rule, coarser flours are more absorbent 
and contain a higher percentage of fat. Therefore, 
when they are substituted for white flour more liquid 
and less fat are used. If rye, buckwheat, or barley 
flours are used, most people like to use sorghum or 
molasses instead of sugar. 


‘ GRAHAM MUFFINS 
1 cup Graham or whole % cup sugar 

wheat flour 1 cup milk 
% cup white flour 3 tablespoons melted fat 
4 teaspoons baking powder l egg beaten 
1 teaspoon salt 

Place clean Graham flour in mixing bowl, add white 
flour, baking powder, salt, and sugar sifted together. 
Stir in milk, making a smooth batter, and add wel! 
beaten egg and lastly the melted shortening. Bake in 
hot oven (400 degrees F.) 20-25 minutes. 


BRAN MUFFINS rsd 

1 cup milk 

2 eggs beaten 

4 tablespoons melted fat 
¥% cup seeded raisins 


cups clean bran 

cup flour 

teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon salt 

cup molasses x 
Mix as for plain muffins and bake in hot oven 25-30 
minutes. Chopped dates, nuts, or chopped dried figs 


may be used in place of raisins. 


NN Ge DO 
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RYE MUFFINS 


1% cups rye meal Y% cup molasses 

1% cups flour 1% cups milk 

4 teaspoons baking powder 1 egg 

1 teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon melted fat 


Mix and bake as for plain muffins 


RICE MUFFINS 
2% cups flour 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
¥%4 teaspoon salt 
tablespoon sugar 
cup boiled rice 
cup milk 
egg beaten 
%4 cup melted butter 


— 


Mix and sift dry ingredients 
and add rice. Mix thoroughly. 
Add gradually the milk, egg, 
and melted butter. Bake in 
moderate oven (375 degrees F.) for 25 minutes. 


BERRY MUFFINS 


2% cups flour ; 1 cup milk 
4 teaspoons baking powder 1 egg, beaten 
% teaspoon salt % cup butter 


% cup sugar 1 cup berries 

Mix as for plain muffins and add berries which have 
been lightly floured. Bake in hot oven (400 degrees F.) 
for 25 minutes. 


Peaches, pineapple, prunes, dates, or figs may be cut 
into small pieces and used instead of berries. Raisins 
or nuts also may be substituted. 


To Clean Milk Vessels Properly 


ILK vessels should never be washed with the dish- 

rag. A spécial mop or cloth should be kept for 
washing milk vessels. First rinse them with cold water, 
wash in warm suds, rinse in warm water, scald with 
boiling water, and put in the sun for a few hours, being 
careful to protect them from flies. 


Darning Jack’s Sweater 


HEN darning Jack’s old sweater use yarn in 4 

darning needle. “If you will put a drop of glue 
on the end of the yarn and roll it tightly it will go into 
the eye of the needle much easier. When threaded, the 
end of the yarn should be clipped-off to remove that 
portion hardened with glue. 


OW is the time to plant bulbs and reset spring 
blooming perennials. There is also time to make 
soft wood cuttings of shrubbery. 
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Keeping Well 


F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


Trust Not Your Appetite 


LMOST any person who simply takes 
A the food he wants whenever he wants 
it will ultimately find himself in a phy- 
sician’s office, or in a hospital. Children’s 
appetites are even 
less to be trusted than 
grown - ups’. This 
truth little Willie 
Willis doubtless real- 
ized in a very pain- 
ful way when, as pic- 
tured on young 
folks’ page in last 
issue, he lay writh- 
ing on his bed and 
moaned that— 

“IT was the only one in the class that 
knew what ingratitude was. It’s when you 
give your stomach peanuts an’ sodas an’ 
it goes and aches on you.” 





DR. REGISTER 


Nowadays, when so many cross cur- 
rents enter our lives, people should be 
trained to eat more or less by rules. This 
especially applies to children and very old 
people. There is more sickness and fuss 
caused by foods than any one thing I know 
about. No matter what your age or pres- 
ent condition of health, remember you 
cannot trust your appetite. 


Of course there is no simple fixed rule 
for correct eating. Each person is a law 
unto himself, or his disease. There are, 
however, certain general rules that can be 
safely followed. Unless otherwise pre- 
scribed by a good physician, our diet 
should include the following foods :— 


1. Green vegetables, both raw and 
cooked. 

2. Fruits, both raw and cooked. 

3. Meats, in moderation—mark that 
word moderation. 

4, Beans, peas, potatoes. 

5. Milk and milk products. 


There are five purposes to be served by 
normal eating :— 


1. To promote bodily growth, 


2. To replace tissue used up by wear 
and tear, 

3. To satisfy need for energy, 

4. To maintain health, 

5. For enjoyment. 

Yes, we should get enjoyment out of 
eating—nature has designed and intended 
that we should. But I want to put in a 
strong warning against eating purely for 
the enjoyment of it, regardless of the other 
lour purposes to be served by our food. 
We should eat to live, not live just to eat. 


Preventing Insanity 


FEW days ago, it was my privilege 
to visit a hospital for the insane. It 
contained nearly 2,000 patients, with all 
varieties of mental abnormality. And the 
question kept coming back to me: Why 
are institutions like this all over the coun- 
try peopled to overflowing by men and 
women whose minds have been wrenched 
irom their normal moorings ? 


4 


The thought that we are doing so little 
to prevent these dreadful mental afflictions 
1s one of overwhelming seriousness. Back 
in the lives of the majority of these peo- 
ple, these abnormals, there was a point 
where preventive treatment would have 
averted the calamity that eventually befell 
them. Intelligent action on the part of 
the patient, his family, or his physician, 
would have prevented this sagging away 
from the line of normal behavior. 

There is a field in every state for ex- 
tension service in preventive medicine di- 
tectly hooked up with the state hospitals 
for the insane. This service would help 
Teduce the load that mental hospitals are 
‘arrying and get patients to the hospitals 
tarly and more often in the curative stage 


than is the case now. 
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No, 339, Price $143 


than having this new range 


we you use a stove that lacks 
modern conveniences, you pa 
for it over and over again... wit 
your time, your energy, even your 
health. Isn’t that too great a cost... 
when a few dollars will place in 
your kitchen a new labor-saving 
Perfection oil range? 


This beautiful range is finished in 
shining white porcelain. The built- 


New Ranges, $57.5° to $143* 


New models include beautiful ranges in great variety, 
from $57.50 to $143. Perfection’s handsome new 
stoves for separate ovens, at $7.25 to $85, complete 
the choice of sizes and styles. 


$18 Down* These ranges may be bought on the 
new Perfection Purchase Plan, with a small down pay- 
ment and easy terms. For instance, the white range 
shown above, priced at $143 will be placed in your 





in oven is porcelain-lined and has an 
accurate heat indicator. Five Giant 
Superfex burners, one a Big Giant, 
furnish swift clean heat. 


You can have the same range with 
Giant Puritan short-drum burners, for 
close-up flame, if you wish. There’s a 
choice of color, too: white, as shown, 
or white with gay trim of sea blue, 
apple green,cherryred or golden sand. 


kitchen for $18 down... with 
payment of the balance divided 
over a period of thirteen months. 





No. 87—New, four-burner range, 

Dealers displaying this sign finished in silver-gray porcelain 

offer you free trial and easy and Perfectolac with satin-black. 
terms on any Perfection, and Built-in oven. Heat indicator. 
accept yourold stove intrade. Long-chimney burners... $57.50 





PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio + In Canada, General Steel Wares, Ltd., Toronto 


PERFECTION 


* Small financing charge on deferred payments. 


Oil Burning 
Ra nuges 
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QUICK EMBROIDERY ATTACHMENT 
fits any sewing machine. Embroiders 
fifty times faster than by hand. Scarf, 





We send with Attachment, a beauti- 
ful linen scarf, 14 x 40, ready worked 
ESrs) lace trimmed. If worked by hand it 
would cost $5.00. Send $1.00, or Pay 
Postman $1.10. In order to advertise, 
we send FREE with your order, one 
Perfect Hemstitcher, guaranteed to do work as beautiful as $275.00 machine. 
Money back in five days if not pleased. 


GILBERT MAIL ORDER HOUSE. Dept. Z FORT WORTH. TEXAS 






















BIGGEST BARGAIN EVER 
If you are planning on making a 
quilt, don’t pass this bargain! 
Brand new ge pieces 
prints and percale. 8 Ibs. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


SERVE SOMEBODY EVERY DAY AND EVERYBODY SOME DAY 











They are active little messengers waiting to serve YOU 


When you want extra money, use classified ads to turn your surplus 
into CASH. Somebody wants to buy what you have to sell. Tell them 
about it now. 


Send us your order for our next issue. Rates are given at the top of 
our classified page. For further information write 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 


Raleigh, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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Grow your best Tau Garden 
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T’S TIME to plan and plant your fall garden. 

Enjoy the new brilliant colored flowers and 
fresh, tender vegetable- from your own home gar- 
den this season. 
Mail the coupon now for your copy of Hastings’ 1980 Fall 
Catalog, The South’s Planting Guide. Complete from cover 
to cover with garden guides, accurate planting information, 
photographs and “The Best of Everything That Grows.” 
You’ll find it very valuable in ing your best fall garden. 


New Nursery Annual 


Filled with bulbs, shrubs and plants for the Home Beautitul. 
Ready October Ist. Reserve your copy NOW! 





H. G. HASTINGS CO." 
ATLANTA ‘The South’s Seedsmen’’ GEORGIA 


Gentlemen :—Kindly send me entirely free your new 1930 Fall Catalog 
of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. [) Also send Nursery Annual. 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


v 
WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 5 
advertisements RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our 
advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee 
cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 


Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 















WINDMILLS 


Wind is the cheapest power known to man. Here’s a wind- 
mill that turns in the slightest breeze. Will pump 365 days 
a year at total oiling cost of approximately $1.00. Needs 

ut ONE oiling per year. Timken Roller Bearings. Every 
working part bathed in oil. Dirt, rain and snow proof. 
Twisted cable brace towers defy all damage. Most modern, 
simple and durable mill made. Yet reasonably priced. Ask 
for literature and name of nearest dealer. Plain bearing mills 
can also be supplied upon demand. 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 
62 Lake St. FREEPORT, ILL. 











For Her Trousseau the Fall Bride Herself Selects 


“Something New” 


By IDA ADELAIDE ANDERS 


“Something old, something new, 
Something borrowed, something blue.” 
HAT bride is there who has not 
thought of chis couplet time and 
again when planning her  trousseau! 
Friends or relatives usually provide the 
something old, something borrowed, and 
something blue, but the bride alone must 
make her own plans for the “something 
new.” 

There was a time when “the more, the 
better” guided every bride in her plans 
for clothes and house- 
hold linens. However, in 
this day of small apart- 
ments, small bungalows, 
and ever changing fash- 
ions, the clever bride se- 
lects with much discrim- 
ination a few things—but 
these few things fit her 
needs and are harmoni- 
ous. 


When planning her 
wardrobe the bride nat- 
urally selects colors 
which are most becom- 
ing, in fact most flatter- 
ing. The long. skirts 
and high waists which 
bid fair to be used 
exclusively this fall may 
seem a little difficult to 
wear at first, but when one is used to them 
she wonders why she didn’t like them 
always. 

The hardest thing will be to look into 
the future and decide what will be needed. 

No matter what the situation is, the 
bride must have at least one complete cos- 
tume for each type of occasion. If care- 
fully chosen, it will not be necessary to 
have different accessories for each cos- 
tume—but of course they must be appro- 
priate, not only to the costume but for the 
occasion. 


If every bride will use these five rules 
as a guide in selecting her trousseau she 
should feel not only satisfied, but really 
happy with her choice. 

1. Simplicity at all times. 

2. Harmonious color schemes, prefer- 
ably a new one each season, to be follow- 
ed throughout the whole wardrobe. 


3. Personality expression. Dress should 
display and enhance, not conceal feminine 
charm. 

4. Consistency. Evening jewels don’t 
combine well with golf:togs. Large hats 
have nothing in common with tailored 
suits. 

5. Costumes must suit occasions. 

Unless the traditional ivory satin is to 
be worn, the wedding dress will serve as 
the bride’s dinner dress or evening dress 
throughout the fall and winter. Chiffon, 
satin, or lace will probably be chosen, al- 
though velvet will be exceedingly good 
for fall. Flowers which will be used at 
the wedding must be considered when the 
color is selected. For evening wear, soft 
greens, blues in deep, vivid, or pastel 
shades, soft shades of pink, and faded 
pastels are much in favor. Some darker 
shades will be used but, while very strik- 
ing, they do not seem quite so festive. For 
daytime wear, green, brown, purple, and 
red, in many shades are being shown. 
Brown takes first place with many and 
some of the soft rich shades are lovely. 


The wedding dress will be quite long— 
from eight inches above the floor to ankle 
length. The costume will be more attrac- 
tive if the slippers are dyed to match, and 
crepe is newer than satin. 


The going-away costume which will be 





worn a great deal after the wedding trip 
should be very carefully chosen. It may 
be a dress and coat, or a suit; either will 
serve the purpose and the choice will, no 
doubt, depend on the clothes the bride al- 
ready owns. Suits are very popular this fall 
sand everyone may make a happy choice 
because so many styles are being shown. 
We see the Russian blouse type, the fitted 
jacket, and the straight line box jacket. 
Jacket lengths range from the approved 
hip length to %, 34, and full length, 
Blouses are worn with 
most suits and for dress 
wear the over blouse is 
used. Many suits are 
fur trimmed. If the 
bride is so fortunate as 
to own a fur scarf she 
will select a tailored suit 
with which to wear it. 


The long coat ensem- 
ble is to be worn again, 
and by selecting an ex- 
tra dress the bride may 
have two costumes quite 
different in typc. One 
may be tailored for 
street wear, the other 
more dressy for after- 
noon parties. The coat 
contrasts with the dress. 
One striking costume 
shows a bright coat with black and white 
dress, and another, a black coat with pas- 
tel dress. 

There is much to choose from if a sepa- 
rate coat is desired. Broadcloth, wool ve- 
lour, velvet, monotone diagonals, tweeds, 
or rough woolens are the materials which 
will be most used. Styles vary, so here 
again the fall bride may be sure of having 
the style most becoming to her. Most 
coats are characterized by flared and fitted 
lines, but are conservative. Many are 
belted. A good average length for day- 
time wear is 12 or 13 inches from the 
floor. Most coats are fur trimmed and 
short haired fur is in high favor. 


The dress hat in velvet is being shown 
again this fall and for the formal daytime 
costume is very lovely. Tailored felts in 
off-the face type, with medium brim, or in 
draped tam effect, are worn for street. 
Select the most becoming style, and don't 
let the very latest thing out influence your 
buying unless it is becoming to you. 


Gloves, shoes, and handbag must be in 
perfect harmony with the suit, or dress 
and coat, and if the bride will allow sim- 
plicity to govern her choice of these she 
will be much smarter in appearance than 
if she chooses the elaborate and con- 
spicuous. 





A Lesson in Stitches 


‘eid SE. 
ff OVER-CASTING 
VER-CASTING is employed to fin- 
ish raw edges or seams so as to keep 
them from fraying. The stitches are made 


over the edge of the seam from right to 
left. 


The slanting or hem stitches are made 
very small and slanted, and should not 
show on the right side. Hems are made 
by folding the material twice, the first 
fold to be as narrow as possible, and the 
second of a width suitable to the style of 
the work. 











Hems may be faced, rolled, slip stitched 
or narrow basted. 
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Introductions and | 


Greetings 
By MRS. W. L. BLAIR 


0 YOU gulp and blush when you 
D have to introduce two persons? 
Don't be afraid. Take your time. Don’t 
think, “I’m going to do this all wrong,” 
but rather, “I’m going to do this just 
right.” What if you do choke over it once 
or twice? Soon you will wonder why you 
ever found it difficult. 


There are only a few things to keep in 
mind to master the art of introductions. 
Generally a man is introduced to a 
woman, as “Miss Wood, may I introduce 
Mr. Pierce?” In case of a marked dif- 
ference in age, the younger woman is in- 
troduced to the older, as “Mrs. Stone, do 
you know Miss Galt?” This rule varies 
in the case of old or distinguished men; 
then the woman is introduced to the man, 
as “General Sims, may I present Mrs. 
Auburn?” 

SUGGESTED FORMS: 


‘Mrs. Jones, may I present Mr. Brown?” 


“Mrs. Jones, may I introduce Mr. 
Brown?” 
“Mrs. Jones, have you met Mr. 
Brown?” 


“Mrs. Jones, I want you to know Mr. 
Brown.” 
or 
“Mrs. Jones, I would like for you to 
know my friend Mr. Brown.” 


FORMS OF INTRODUCTION TO AVOID: 
“Mrs. Jones, meet Mr. Brown.” 


“Mrs. Jones, shake hands with Mr. 


Brown.” 


“Mrs. Jones, let me make yor acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Brown.” 


The first are toc dictatorial, the last 
too long. Many fine people use these “bad 
forms,” but let us learn the simpler, more 
courteous way. 


In making introductions, pronounce the 
names clearly. In being introduced, listen 
carefully for the name. ® 


To acknowledge an introduction merely 
repeat the name in a “voice with a smile” 
or say, “How do you do Miss Wood—or 
Mr. Brown.” 


Never leave two newly introduced peo- 
ple without mentioning some “mutual” 
friend or some common interest that they 
may begin to converse naturally, as, “Miss 
Wood can tell you where to find material 
for your paper on Burbank’s discoveries, 
Mr. Brown.” 


On leaving a person that you have just 
met, either merely bow, or say “I am glad 
to have met you, Miss Wood.” The bow 


1s more formal. 


Anyone may make introductions. They 
are among the first duties of a host or 
hostess. If through some oversight intro- 
ductions are not made, two guests may 
introduce themselves, or may chat with- 
out an introduction. 


At a small party it is better for the 
hostess to bring old friends to the stranger 
than to lead the newcomer around to the 
other guests. Ata large party a guest is 
Introduced to the people nearby, not to a 
Toomful in quick succession. 


At an informal party, of your own, take 
tach guest at once to be introduced to 
your mother, 


If introductions are made on the street 
¥ ma very public place a bow in ac- 
knowledgment is enough. (This is also 
“tale a very formal reception). If the 
uction is made in a home, it is the 
gr to shake hands. A man always 

* lor a woman to extend her hand. 


sz tople generally shake hands at the 
““ 01 a short or long call or visit. 


Remember in everything, the simple, 





Natura : 
tural, courteous way is always the best. 
. ‘ 
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Here's the GOREATEST BATTERY 


EVER BUILT -for 


Individual Electric Plants 


Gives 50% more service than any 
other battery of similar size 


Not just another battery but an 
utterly new type—now offered 
for the first time to owners of 
farm electric plants. 

It’s called the Delco-Light 
IRONCLAD and it is different 
than any battery you ever saw 
before. First, it’s heavier and 
more rugged. It has tremendous 
reserve power that you can de- 
pend on for any emergency. It 
lasts longer, gives better service 
and costs less to use. It’s the 
same type battery that is now 
used on Uncle Sam’s submarine 
boats—in mine loc »motives—in 
industrial trucks and tractors— 
in fact, wherever the last word 
in battery service is demanded. 


Good for 
4,000,000 Watt Hours! 
Think of it! That’s half again as 
long as the life of the average 
battery of similar size. And here’s 
the reason. The positive plate is 


built in accordance with a revo- 
lutionary new design. Active 
material is placed in tiny, slotted, 
hard-rubber tubes so it can’t 
break away and shed, crack or 
peel. The negative plates are 
extra heavy and armor plated to 
resist wear. The elements are sus- 
pended from the cover. The space 
beneath is entirely clear. No 
bridges or plate supports to 
catch sediment and cause short 
circuits. 


The Battery for YOU 

If you want a battery that will 
modernize your farm electric 
plant—a battery that will give 
you years of super-service—a bat- 
tery that will last half again as 
long as the next best—then the 
Delco-Light IRONCLAD is the 
battery for you. Write today for 
illustrated literature that tells all 
about this marvelous battery. 
Mail the coupon now—before 
you forget. 





You can get this famous battery from any authorized 

Delco-Light dealer. Be sure the battery you buy has 

“Delco-Light IRONCLAD” on the cover of thejar, on 

the battery strap, on the negative plates and on the 
glass battery jars. 


DELCO-LIGHT 
Ironclad Battery 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. C-73 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your illustrated folder and further 
facts about the Delco-Light IRONCLAD Battery. 


DUR six 0c a Sawwaiedns cnosedesessacaeebaasenecasees 
8 OR, Re AERTS A 


0-93 
COMI doe signs dagecesi ke Rs 1004 séegneeeewenas 


The nearest distributors are listed below. In addition there is a Delco-Light Dealer in every community. 


Delco-Light Co. Delco-Light 


Ce., 
Sales Branch, 


E. J. Hermann Sales Co., W. G. Petty & Co., East Tennessee Jacksonville Supply Co., 
| a . 


Charlotte Sales Braneh, Louisville 518 Broadway, 411 S. Main S Electric Co., J. O. Lanham, Sr. 
221 N. Graham St., B17 W. Market St., San Antonio, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 718 S. y St., 421 E. Bay St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Sims Brothers, Knoxville, Tena. Jacksenville, Fla. 
The Domestie Eleetrie Co., P. M. Bratten Co., 301 N. Market St., Schaad Brothers, Geo. M. Foos, Cooper-Gillett Co., 
403-5 20th St., North, 1324 E. Front St., Care Interstate S. & T.Co. 301 E€. Markham St., 200 St. Louis St., 1017 Texas St., 
Birmingham, Ala. Ft. Worth, Texas Dallas, Texas Little Rock, Ark. Baton Rouge, La. El Paso, Texas 











costs $2.50. If not. costs 
foo FREE. STERLING CO. " NR-I4 





We will send a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial, 
eatisfactory - ie Horsehide 
ALTIMORE, MD. 











JUST send us your name 

and address—no money— 

and we’ll mail youC.O.D. 

» the sweater and pants 

at once. This is an 

amazing money-sav- 
bargain! 





andPants 
SWEATER is comfort- 
able coat style, knitted 
of heavy weight cotton- 
and-wool yarns, with two 
patch pockets, double 
roll collar, and ribbed 
cuffs. Color: Gray. Sizes, 
84 to 44 chest. Trousers 
are made of durable, 
heavy cottonade cloth, 
with cuffed bottoms; 
usual pockets and fit- 
tings. Very serviceable 
for every day. Black- 
and-gray striped. Sizes 
80 to 42 waist. 


Delivery FREE 


When you receive 
the sweater and d ‘ 
trousers from the $1.98.We he a ell 

man, pay him $1.98.We have paid a tage. 
Tf they're not better than you expanted, pon Hy them 
at our expense, and get your money back. Be sure to 
give sizes when ordering. Order by No, 42. 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. L1039, CHICAG: 































Farm Homes That AreCastles— 


You can tell the farm home which is a Reading the advertisements tells you 


castle in the proper sense of the word. what to buy and how to get most value 
Not a mansion to be sure. But always for every penny spent. A dozen needs 
imposing, impressive. Large, sunshiny arise on your farm every week. Knowing 
rooms in the midst of broad acres and which machine, which tools, which auto- 
open fields. Expanse of ground, fresh mobile, which suite of furniture, which 
country air. Neat trimmings and land- lighting plant is the best for the price 


scaping which add dignity to the house. you pay, will save money otherwise thrown 


away. Perhaps as little as twenty-five 
You know before you enter that the cents a week—perhaps a hundred dollars 
owner has a certain soundness of think- a single purchase. 
ing usually called “‘business sense.’ Al- 


You can beautify your home—make a 
real castle of it. Money saved in buying 
advertised goods will help. When you 
buy merchandise advertised by name, you 
get purchase value in the greatest degree 
from every dollar spent. 


ways on guard against waste. And usually 
the housewife tells you that thrift—which 
means care and scrutiny at the time of 
buying—bought those extras that make 
the inside seem so complete. For, she adds, 
they read the advertisements in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist. 


The Advertisements You See in 


Ihe 
Progressive farmer 
any 
Southern Ruralist 
are Open Doors to Thrift! Go Through Them 
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OU candepend on Big Ben 
to wake you right on the 
dot. .. morning after morning, 
millions do and have for years. 


Modern in design and finish, 
sturdy Big Bencarries a definite 
two year factory guarantee. 
High quality and thorough 
dependability make him the 
most economical alarm clock 
that you can buy... the most 
satisfactory in every way. 
Other Westclox alarms. .. all 
reliable...priced as low as $1.50. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 


Pocket BF 


A precision built Westclox . . . an accurate times 
keeper that stands hard service. Modern design, 
thinner, smaller. Rich metal dial, artistic numerals, 
graceful pierced hands, non-magnetic hairspring, 
pull-out set, lustrous nickel finish. An exceptional 
value at $1.50. Luminous dial, $2.25. 


Auto Clock 


Easily and quickly attached to dash or above 
windshield of any car. Attractive design... 
satin-like nickel finish, Metal dial. .. beautifully 
embossed case. st-proof. A trustworthy time- 
keeper . . . built to withstand shock of motoring. 
Priced at $2.50... luminous dial a dollar more. 


——Westclox—— 


ALARMS POCKET WATCHES — AUTO CLOCKS WwW) 














Rub antiseptic Japanese Oil | SOFT Co r n 7 


on aching spot t generates 
a pleasant soothing heat that BETWEEN THE TOES 
drives out pain QUICK. Won't | relieved and healed by these 
blister like old type liniments. thin, soothing, safe, sure pads. 
At all drug, shee and dept. stores 


APANESE IIL Dib-pads 


\ 


This Style Boo 
is yours FREE 


G= FOR You—this new, complete Style Book 
of Slenderizing Fashions is published—exclu- 
sively for you of stout figure. And this advertise- 
ment brings you the message that your own free 
copy of this new Fall Style Book is now ready. 
Just for you—a specialized service in styles created for 
pleasure. Not merely larger sizes of usual styles: 
bat specially selected styles. re-designed to fit and to 
become the fuller figure, without annoying tightness at 
arms or hips, and with height-giving. slenderizing lines. 
Lane Bryant Styles are authoritative styles —al- 
ways. In many cities, Lane Bryant serves in its big 
retail stores the best dressed women of America. 
Here, in our big New York Fifth Avenue store, the most 
mable stout women choose everything they wear. 


cA complete service to Stout Women 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 








— > ; } 
dane Bryaly 
pe Ge as ? 


ee F 
NEW YORI 


Bryant service to stout women includes not only Dresses, 
Coats, Hats and Shoes—but every article of apparel: corsets, hose, 
underwear—everything may be selected from this Style Book at a 
big saving in price—and we pay postage on everything you buy. 


Prices offer an Amazing Service 

Lane Bryant is the largest house in the world devoted exclusively 
to Stout Women’s needs. We now serve over one million stout 
Women every year, and with this big business-volume comes 
Qn amazing saving in price that may just as well be yours. 

Send for your Free Style Book. Learn for yourself the increased 
becomingness, the new pleasure, the added satisfaction and big 
saving that are here awaiting you. Write for your Book today. 


Postage 


fane Bryant = 


Address Department 152 ? 
FIFTH AVE. AND 39th STREET, NEW YORK 
































































































































All but Daddy Are Provided for in Smart Designs for 


Home Sewing 


MALL boys are very important mem- 

bers of the family and seeing that 
they are properly and comfortably clothed 
is a joy and pleasure to every mother. 
The little suit we are showing here (6838) 
consists of comfortable ‘‘shorts” trousers 
and an equally comfortable blouse, and is 
made of flannel. Jersey weaves, serge, 
and such wash materials as drill, madras, 
pongee, or linen may also be used. The 
pattern is cut in four sizes: 2, 4, 6, and 8 
years. 

6847. Miss eight to fourteen will love 
this new-old jumper frock made of brown 
pin dotted wool crepe with a blouse of 
pongee or crepe for school wear, or she 
might prefer to have the dress made of 
some wash material, such as cotton broad- 
cloth, pique, or gingham with a blouse of 
dimity or batiste. Wool jersey, which is 
quite popular this season, with a pongee 
blouse is another attractive combination. 
Then, too, this little model offers a happy 
solution to the problem of how to cut 
down mother’s or big sister’s worn dress 
into an attractive frock for little sister. 
The pattern is cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12, 
and 14 years. 

6905. The little girl just starting to 
school, though she hasn’t any books, is 
wearing a printed cotton dress made with 
a deep yoke cut in points in the front and 
buttoned up with three buttons. The 
sleeve is comfortably short and a neat 
collar trims the neck. Designed for sizes 
2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 


6718. Flat crepe in a rich brown tone 


with beige faille for the collar was used 
for this stylish frock for slender figures. 
Satin, wool jersey, or any of the new 
sheer figured woolens that are so smart 
this season would also be attractive. The 
model has a fitted waist, finished with a 
small round collar, and fitted sleeves that 
have attractive “wrinkles” above _ the 
shaped wrist. This pattern is cut in three 
sizes: 16, 18, and 20 years, or 34, 36, and 
38 inches bust measure. 


6785. This little schoolgirl is wearing 
a plaited skirt with suspenders snapped 
onto a tucked in blouse. The skirt is made 
of wool crepe and the blouse of ponget. 
Wash materials, such as cotton prints, 
gingham, or linen combined with batiste 
or dimity for the blouse would be lovely 
combinations also. This is another little 
model that offers excellent opportunity 
for combining left over pieces of material. 
The pattern is cut in four sizes: 4, 4 
and 10 years. 


6912. This model is especially design 
ed for the larger woman. The waist por 
tions blouse slightly above the yoke por 
tions of the skirt, which is cut with over 
lapping fronts. The surplice closing, # 
ways a favorite, is especially attractive ® 
this design because it is finished wt 
softly draped revers that form a rolled 
collar in the back. The vestee '!5 
overlapped in surplice effect. Flat crep 
or satin is recommended for this desig 
as well as crepe de chine or georgette 
Designed for sizes 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
50, and 52 inches bust measure. 








Order patterns from Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer and 


Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Price 15 cents. 


For. other designs, send for our new Fall and Winter Book of Fashions. 


Price 15 cents. 
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We want to show you 
that The GIZZARD CAP- 
SULE gets worms when 
other medicines fail; 
show you how easy to 
use; and how much bet- 
ter your birds will do. 


GIZZARD 
CAPSUL & 


286 ws Pat. oor. 


Ask your Lee dealer for this 
gample package; or write us. 


Free, postpaid. Test The GIZ- fou. 


ZARD CAPSULE. EREE- 


If TAKES THE WORM MEDICINE 
TO THE WORMS. An insoluble cap- 


yule carrying a triple combination med- 
icine—for Tape, Round and Pin (seca) 
worms. The gizzard crushes this cap- 
sule, releasing the medicine where it 
pours directly into the intestines upon 
the worms. No medicine can be ab- 
gorbed along the way, which is better 
for the birds. & times as effective— 
because medicine cannot mix with food 
or drink and be weakened. The correct 
dose, full strength, reaches the worms. 
That is why use of The GIZZARD CAP- 
SULE is so rapidly increasing. More 
than 60 millions last year. a 
Worms live u e 
DON’T FEED fowls consume, eae the 


THE WORMS birds’ vitality and _ reducing 


egg production. Wse GIZ- 
ZARD CAPSULES now. Sold at drug, feed, hard- 
ware stores, chick hatcheries; 


or from factory, Dost- 
paid. Adult size—50-cap. pkg., $1; 100-pkg., $1.75; 


600-pkg., $7. Chick size, for half-grown chickens and 
poults—100- pkg., 90c. NOTE—there Is only one GIZ- 
ZARD CAPS ULE, Accept no substitute that may be 


said to be ahust like The GIZZARD CAPSULE,” or 
“just as good.’’ Look for the name GIZZARD CAP- 
SULE on "the package. Made only by the Inventor, the 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 2191 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 








Know Our Prices 


Belore You Buy Sa = 
feather Beds 


10 Days Trial - t - Satistacdien Guaranteed 


r 16 years we quality n 

ier Beds, Bilows Bulk ie Pesthers ricad Bead Bedding ai at smash 
price reductions. Our direct facto to home plan enables 
togive better quality at lower price: e use e.. joicest abso- 


ynew and rym ee’ fe: 
© and tece athers: tick kings ar are t 


he - eperantees 
+ No where else will you find. sucha 
ues in fine quality beds and i_“ = 


We Pay the Shipping Charges 

Don’ ttake cur word for either quality or low 
rices. Simply write for big new bargain book 
pay the 
. for 10 days in your 
home; i ear are not satisfied send t back and 
it won’ t cost youa penny. ze 
Wane egue! a phot Ha eo eee at our prices 

Write or big free barge in boo! 
sample on ticking 

[AMERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW Co. 


Dept. S-50 Nashville. Tenn 


we will ship promptly and we wil 
ship; cha he 








Pairof SCISSORS GIVEN AWAY with~— 


20). DRESS GODS 1% 


LZ ZZ AMAZING BARGAIN OFFER 


r dresses rompers. eprone. 


iE gtherwnen Cie loan Gin 
Gas Sess 
Sie Src Sid 
pe . 


ee or money “ony 
t‘oRess GooDs co. 
1434 6. ‘welts St.Dpt. 31 |, Chicago, 








.S.GOV T. JOE 

All men-women, wes, wanting 
Positions, pa: $125-$250 Reneth. can 
have this book E. Gives locations, 












opportunities, qualifications, ete. Write 
Instruction Bureau, Dep. 225B, St. Levis, Me. 


SP Send, 


made to your measure in the 
latest style, would you keep 
and went, it, showit to your 
friends, let them see our 
beautiful samples and 
splendid Py styles? Could 
he use $3.00 an hour fora 
ittle spare time? Just write 

\ tter or postal or fill out 
\ 7 mail coupon below for 
ia my big new Swatch Line 
y Samnt Outfit and my new, 
ecial offer FREE. Even 
you don’t care to be agent, 
pL anyway and learn how 
fo et all your own clothes 





va out coupon and mail. 
E. ASHER 
rT an BANNER “TAILORING co. 
ii Dept. 39 Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sirz—Send me your special offer, all FREE. 
EN A ee RN ee 4 
EP Pepper Pe Pere ee 
UK ccc et ooccccccStBtOcesee 








Eight Timely Garden Jobs 


By L. A. NIVEN 

O HASTEN growth, thin such crops 

as turnips, kale, spinach, beets, and 
lettuce. Turnips and beets should be thin- 
ned to one plant for each four to five 
inches. Give kale and 
spinach six to eight 
inches and lettuce 8 
to 12. 


2. Plant a@ dozen 
hills of parsley. For 
garnishing purposes 
it is very desirable 
during winter » and 
spring and if planted 
now. in a coldframe 
or a semi-protected 
place in the corner of the garden it will 
carry through the winter in good shape. 

3. To control mildew, dust fall snap- 
beans with sulphur. If two or three thor- 
ough dustings with fine sulphur are given, 
commencing when the plants are five to 
six inches high, this enemy of the fall 
snapbean can be almost entirely con- 
trolled. 

4. Sow seed for fall head lettuce. Seed- 
ing may be in a bed and the plants trans- 
planted, or in rows where the crop is to 
grow and thinned to 12 inches apart. The 
plan I have tried and like best is to sow 
the seed in the open in a good rich bed 
and then transplant to a coldframe in Oc- 
tober, setting the plants 12 inches apart 
each way. 

5. To aid in thé control of the pickle 
worm that does so much damage to can- 
taloupes and cucumbers, rake up and de- 
stroy the old vines. This will kill the im- 
mature stages of this pest still in and 
about the vines, and will do much to re- 
duce the number that will be on hand to 
cause trouble next spring. 





L. A. NIVEN 


6. Between now and early October the 
following cool weather loving vegetables 
should be sowed: kale, turnips, mustard, 
rape, spinach, cabbage, collards, and win- 
ter radishes. There is comparatively little 
food value to the radish, yet it is some- 
thing that we usually like as an appetizer. 
The Long White Spanish or other winter 
varieties sowed at this time of year will 
add variety to the garden vegetables. 

7. Sow onion seed for an early crop. 
They may be sowed right in the open 
where they are to remain or in a seedbed 
and the young plants transplanted in mid- 
winter. I like to sow the seed where they 
are to remain throughout the winter. 
Leave them thick in the rows and sow on 
quite fertile soil, thinning to a stand in 
late winter and early spring. If handled 
in this way an earlier and larger crop of 
onions will usually be secured. Protect 
from cold by pulling the soil up to the 
plants after they have reached a height of 
three or four inches. 

8. Let’s have plenty of greens. In the 
late fall and winter we should have kale, 
lettuce, mustard, rape, spinach, and turnip 
greens in the garden. It is far better to 
have a variety than to depend on only one 
or two. The Siberian Curled kale sowed 
now will give excellent greens throughout 
fall and winter. Mustard is very resistant 
to cold and will usually go through our 
Southern winters without injury. Although 
generally considered a_ livestock feed, 
Dwarf Essex rape makes delicious greens 
and if put in now soon on rich ground will 
give a variety for the table for late fall 
and winter use. The old stand-by, spinach, 
should of course be sowed. It will go 
through the winter in practically all sec- 
tions of the South if sowed in September 
or early October on good ground. 


Machine for Shelling 
Green Peas 
i THERE a small, 
chine for 
beans?” 


inexpensive ma- 
shelling green peas and 

Yes, and it has been advertised many 
times in our paper. It does good work. 














CONCRETE 





Dining Room for Hogs 





Hogs may be fed in the mud and filth, 
but the modern farmer knows he saves 
feed and grows larger, healthier animals 
if he has a concrete feeding floor. 

Whether it is a feeding floor for hogs, 
a silo, or a fence post, you need Volun- 








teer cement for your concrete work. 
The use of Volunteer Accelerated Port- 
land cement enables a farmer to make 





as good concrete as an experienced Silos 
building contractor. Milk H 
Concrete can be made with Volunteer . sae 
cement that hardens ready for use in 24 Ice House 
hours. Farmers like it because they can Hog Pen 
complete a small or big job in much Hog Feeding 
less time. Floor 
Write for Free Booklet: Grain Bin 
“Volunteer Concrete on the Farm’’ Storage Cellar 
Corn Crib 
Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Garage 
Knoxville, Tenn. Manure Pit 
Poultry House 
Send booklet on Farm Concrete. Smoke H 
7 Retaining 
PUI Sa ree aa aa gaan hie dle Wiaicaliigy ae Walls 
eee CES ee eRe ie ere ae 











VOLUNTEER CEMENT 
CONCRETE ON THE FARM 


Walkways and 
Driveways 


Floors 
Water Trough 


Machinery 
Foundations 


Hotbed 

Fence Posts 

Culverts 

Well Cover 

Building 
Foundations 

Gutters 


Spring House 


FREE BOOKLET SENT ON 
REQUEST 








































It tells how you may 
and offers the beet o 
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in the fall. 















Vood’s good, 
any more than seeds of dou 
Sign in the space provided 

ad. Get the catalog oa 
seeds so that you will have 
ready to plant. 


































T. W. Weed & Sons, Seedsmen 
30 S. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 


catalog of 





Mail me free Better Seeds for 


Fall planting. 
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Box 


Town........ 
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TOASTIES 
is 
breakfast — the 
wake-up lunch! 


Ihe wake 





> 1930, G. F. Corp, 





What Was Your Score? 


ORRECT answers to the first 15 of 

Thomas A. Edison’s questions as 
printed in the September 1-14 i sue are 
given below. What was your score? Per- 
haps the questions and answers might 
provide an interesting hour’s entertain- 
ment for all the family at home or your 
class at school. 


1. The planets in the solar system are 
Venus, Jupiter, Mars, Saturn, Mercury, Earth, 
Pluto, Uranus, Neptune. 

2. A light year is the distance light can 
travel in a year’s time; about six trillion miles. 

3. The seasons of the year are caused “‘main- 
ly by the relative position of the earth’s 
axis with respect to the sun.’ 

4. Four manlike apes are orang-utan, gib- 
bon, gorilla, and chimpanzee. 

5. Leucocytes are the white corpuscles found 
in the blood that aid in the clotting of the 
blood, destroy disease germs and other bac- 
teria in the tissues, and promote the healing 
of wounds. 

6. Lewis and Clark were the first Americans 
to explore the far Northwest. 

7. The Taj Mahal is in India; Johannesburg 
in South Africa; Mandalay in Burma; Lake 
Titicaca in South America between Peru and 
Bolivia; Monte Carlo in Monaco, a tiny coun- 
try of Europe; Oslo in Norway; Khyber Pass, 
a noted mountain pass between Afghanistan 
and India; Danzig a free city in northern 
Europe. 

8. Mark Twain created Tom Sawyer, Shakes- 
peare Desdemona, Kipling Mulvaney, John 
Masefield Dauber, Dickens Nicholas Nickle- 
by, Dumas D’Artagnan. 

9. Thor was the Norse god of thunder; Apollo 
the Greek god of youth; Tristram one of the 
Knights of the Round Table; Siegfried the hero 
of various German legends; Oberon, the king 
of the fairies; Robin Hood, a famous legen- 
dary English outlaw. 

10. Aluminum is derived chiefly from baux- 
ite, a clay; amber.ris, from the alimentary 
canal of the sperm whale; asbestos from the 
mineral asbestos; bakelite is a trade-mark 
name of a product derived from phenols and 
formaldehyde; brass is an alloy of copper with 
other metals, usually zinc, or sometimes tin; 
chocolate is the ground cacao bean mixed 
with sugar and cinnamon or vanilla; felt is 
made from matted fibers of wool or wool and 
fur and hair; most glass is made from silica 
(sand is a good example), mixed with an 
alkali and some similar chemical as lime or 
lead oxide; rayon is derived chiefly from wood 
fibers and cotton linters, but also fro... cer- 
tain grasses, sugar cane pomace, bamboo, and 
a number of other plants; turpentine from the 
rosin of the pine tree. 

11. For a hundred years the British govern- 
ment has prohibited the manufacture of salt 
from sources within India, using a salt tax 
as a means of raising revenue, and the lead- 
ers of the present revolutionary movement 
chose to violate this law as one of the chief 
means of arousing public interest and sym- 
pathy. 

12. Joseph Stalin is one of the noted leaders 
of the Soviet government in Russia; Aristide 
Briand, a French statesman; Primo de Rivera, 
recently deposed dictator of Spain. 


13. The purpose of the recent international 


Willie Willis Says 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


“I almost forgot my good deed for to- 
day an’ then I saw that new kid bein’ 
impolite to his little sister an’ kicked him 
in the pants to learn him manners.” 

“IT ain’t scared of catchin’ Mary’s 
mumps. I wiped the germs off on my 
sleeve after I let her use my all-day 
sucker a little while.” 


conference in London reduction of naval 


armaments. 


14. Jane 


was 


Addams is an American social 


worker; Leonardo da Vinci was a noted Italian | 
and | 


sculptor, architect, and engineer 
known by his paintings, ‘The 
Supper” and ‘‘Mona Lisa’; Charlemagne 
king of the Franks (present-day France), 
about 800 A. D.; John Ericsson invented the 
first steel battleship, the Monitor; John Hay 
was secretary of state under Presidents Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt (1898-1905); Col. T. 
Lawrence is a British explorer and author of 
“Revolt in the Desert’; Pasteur, a French 
chemist, discovered the serum for prevention 


painter, 


is best Last 


of hydrophobia and devised pasteurization as | 


a means of controlling germs in milk and 
other liquids; Marco Polo, an Italian. (1254- 
1323 A. D.) was one of the first Europeans 
to visit the Far East; Phidias was a famous 
Greek sculptor; Tamerlane, Mongol conqueror, 
lived 1333-1405 A. D. 

15. Fall of Troy, 1000 B. C., or earlier; bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863; first suc- 
cessfyl airplane flight, 1903; Solomon, 10th 
century B. C.; 


A. D.; discovery of America by 
about 1000 A. D., by Eric the Red; League 
of Nations formed 1919; Pithecanthropus Erec- 
tus, undetermined ages ago; Norman conquest 
of England, 1066. 


Your Uncle’s View 


Wisdom giveth life to them that have it— 
Proverbs. 


y= Girls and Boys :— 


Once there was a boy who after 
finishing his second year of high school, 
said to his dad, “Papa, I want to go to 
work. I’ve got all the education I need; 
there’s no need for me to go back to 
high school.” And his father, because of 
many things which it would take too long 
to explain here, let his son have his wish. 

The boy was nearly 16 when he “went 
to work.” Three years passed. Because 


he was still living at home where he had | 
no board to pay and had all his earnings | 


to spend on himself, he thought he had 
chosen more wisely than his former class- 
mates who were still in school and so had 
very little money to spend on things not 
necessities. 

Another three years passed. The boy's 
classmates on the farm and in the town 
who had finished high school were already 
earning as much or more than he. Of 
those who had gone on to college and had 
trained and equipped themselves thor- 
oughly, some were stepping from school 


into fields of service with initial earnings | 


nearly on an equal with those of the high 
school graduate; others were returning to 
the farm with new ideas and new methods 
that promised to double or treble the or- 


dinary farm income. And so the boy who | 
Pe Pr | guaranteed, 
had been so sure of his training began to 


be a little doubtful. 

Another three years passed. At 25 the 
boy, now grown to man’s estate, has been 
left behind in the race of life both by the 
boys who finished high school and those 
who went on to college. And as the cur- 
tain falls he is heard saying, “I wish I 
had gone on and finished school.” 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


OUR KNOWLEDGE SHELF.—Here’s a 
booklet you’n want to write ror today to Agri- 
cultural Extension Department, International 
Harvester Co., 606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Til, It is called “Young Folks, Do Something 
and Be Somebody,” and will heln you do 
just what that title says, too. The price is 
10 cents. 

4-H 
in cash 
has 


A national 
club girls 


canning contest in which 
may compete for $2,295 
prizes, cups, silver and bronze medals, 
been announced by the National 
on Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. Any club 
girl may enter the contest by simply send- 
ing her name and address before October 1, 
along with a statement that she is a 4-H 
club member, to Grace Viall Gray, Secretary, 
National Canning Contest, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Complete instructions will be sent by return 
mail. 

Yours for Success, 


was | 


is 


birth of the earth, probably | 
millions of years ago; Michelangelo, 1475-1564 | 
Europeans | 


Committee | 





RELIABLE 
WIND POWER 


For more than 40 years—Aermotors 
have been demonstrating their reliabij- 
ity. All over the world they have been 
pumping water most economically 
With a good wind exposure, a light 
breeze is all that is needed for an 
Auto-Oiled Aermotor to run and 
pump a good supply of water. 

There is no other source of power 
which reauires so few repairs and needs 
— 


so little atten- 
tion. With an au- 
tomatic regula- 
tor you do not 
have to start or 
stop an Aermo- 
tor and it needs 
oiling but oncea 
year. 

The Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor has 
double gears run- 
ning in oil, adjust- 

|able stroke and a 
| direct vertical lift 
| on the pump rod. 
ermotors are 
made with wheels 
from 6 to 20 feet in 
diameter. For shal- 
low or deep wells, 
there is an Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor of 
the right size forthe 
work, and the cost 
is wonderfully low. 
H en you needa 

; | M€w pump or cylin- 
4 | der you should in- 
/h\ sist on getting the 
pit | Aermotor_make, 




















AERMOTOR CO. — 
2500 Roosevelt Road Chicago 


Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


eee 





Now Possible for Hustlers 
Make easy profits with amazingly low- 
priced pants line. Every pair tailored- 
to-measure, Handy new pocket outfit— 

les, exclusive fabrics, $1.25 cash 
comrission each pair. Large swatch 
line free to full time men. Make up to 
$12.00 daily. Segal, of Ohio, made 
$24.00 one day. 

NEW OUTFIT FREE! 
New, powerful] pants line pays un to 
$3.00 an hour in spare t'me. Write 
quick for free outfit and FREE PANTS 


offer. 
THE HUTCHINS PANTS COMPANY 
Dent. 443 Cincinnati, Ohio. 





We will send this 5-year guaranteed American made 16 
size nickel plated and stem wind watch C. O. D. $1.89. 
Biggest bargain ever offered. If you order two we will 
give you one without extra cost. Order today. Pay 
postman price plus postge on delivery. Money back 
Wineholt Co., Box CW35, Woodbine, Pa. 





Now isthe timeto buy Fence, Stee! Posts, Gates, Barb 
Wire, Paints, Roof --direct from our big mills. 
Prices lowest in years. All Copper-Bearing Steel Wire 
Fence, 99 92/100 per cent Pure Zinc Galvan- 
ized. WE PAY FREIGHT. 12-to-24 Hout 
Service. Don’t delay—write today for Catalog! 
KITSELMAN BROS.Dept. 84 Muncie, Ind. 








SHBERPED 


NEW TREMENDOUS 
Responsible Mf’r Guarantees New Shirts for every 
one that Shrinks or Fades. Selling like Wildfire. 
Biggest Profits! Complete line includes Neck- 
wear, Hosiery, Underwear and Jackets. Write // 





pt. swIRT : “hh 
i P.24 81 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK Ue) 


WRITE TO-DAY for FREE SAMPLE = OUTFIT 


PER ADIC#” 


LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
168 par of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen 
Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 
soles—also battery operated sets. Write today. 

ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 807 CHICAGO 


en Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
@n expert au le mechanic and heip you get a good job. The 
@est to you is smati. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Teas. 
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I Rats 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Pouitry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-O can be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asitcontains no deadly 
oison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom. 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. undes 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Boid on a2 Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 
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KILLS-RATS-ONLY 





Without Poison | 





g Pull Stumps For 
~Y : 


Ge 
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Also — the 
world’s most 


sow prices — 
write for de- 
tails. 


HERCULES 





PROFIT 















ALL STEEL STUMP PULLER 





10% DOWN Prepare your own land for 
—Balance in theplow—andinsparetime 
easy payments Make big money by doing 
FREE—Thi thesame for others. Hercules 

— TMS pulls stumps better and faster—is 
BOOK easier to operate and moves like a 
wheelbarrow. TODA Y—write for 
complete details and profit facts. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
2713 29th St. Centerville, ia. 











Pickin’s 


WHERE’S MR. EDISON? 


Fountain pens now have every needed im- 
provement except a contrivance to bark when 
they are placed in the wrong pocket.—Port- 
land Evening Express. 


DETOUR FAN 
“I understand your husband can’t meet his 


! . ” 
| creditors. 


“TI don’t believe he wants to, particularly.” 
—Berkshire Eagle. 


WANTED TO KNOW 


Judge—“Your wife accuses you of terror- 
izing her.” 
Prisoner—‘Well, Your Honor—” 
Judge—“Stop! What I want to know, as 
man to man, is how did you do it?” 


STILL HUNTER 


British Sportsman Shot Some of Best Speci- 
mens in New York Museum Exhibit.—New 
York Herald Tribune. 


BY ALL MEANS 


“Should a man propose to a girl on his 
knees?” ‘ 
“Either that or she should get off.” 


NON-COLLEGIATE 


He gave his eldest son a liberal education. | 
The rest he brought up respectable.—Epitaph 
| quoted by the Norwich Bulletin. ° 


IN THE SWIM 
Mother—“‘Now do you know where bad lit- 
tle girls go?” 
Molly—‘‘Oh, yes, they go almost every- 
where.”’—Everybody’s Weekly (London). 


A REASON FOR MATRIMONY 


Miss Antique—‘You ought to get married, 
Mr. Oldchap.” 
Mr. Oldchap—‘‘I have wished many times 


lately that I had a wife.” 


Miss A. (delighted)—“‘Have you really?” 

Mr. O.—“Yes. If I had a+ wife she would 
probably have a sewing machine, and the 
sewing machine would have an oil can and 
I could take it and oil my office door. It 
squeaks horribly.” 


WE’LL BE GOOD FRIENDS 


Mistress—‘Jane, when I ring the bell I ex- 
pect it to be answered.” 

Superior Maid—‘‘Indeed, madam! Well, we 
all have our little complexes, to be sure.”— 











by Taking Only 2 Orders 


Big Cash Profits Earned Daily selling 
our fine made-to-measure all-wool 
suits at $23.50; $29.50 and $36.50 
retail, direct to wearer. Biggest 
values — positively sell on sight. 
Biggest Commissions Paid Daily. 
Steady repeat business. Ford 
Sedan to hustlers. We at- 
tend todelivery and col- 
lections. New style out- 
fit of largeclothsam- 
ples— 100 styles, 
furnished free. 

rite at 





















y..655a2° Remnants 


Remnants with 4 ycs. in each piece. 

wea Fine Dress Goods, Newest summer ma- 

terials, ete. 75c worth of Notions with- 

out Extra Cost. Send no Money. Pay $1.89 plus post- 
age on delivery. Money back if not pleased. Write Now. 


MERVIN WINEHOLT CO., Box 45, Woodbine, Pa. 





Let us send you a Big Bundle of lovely 











WATKINS MA 


No Capital Required to Run 
Grocery Store on Wheels 


Be a Watkins Dealer. Operate 
your own store on wheels. Sup- 
ly demand for World’s Largest 
lling Vanilla, coffee, necessary FREE 
food products, soaps, cleansers, BookTellsHow 
things people want and use every day. 60 year 
reputation and 7200 successful dealers assure 
your success. Watkins known everywhere. Earn 
$25.00 to $50.00 a week from the start. We 
urnish credit. Show you how. Mail coupon 
for big free book of facts. 





J. R. WATKINS CO., Rural Sales Dept. 
67 West Iowa Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Your name 











Town...... State. 


' London Opinion. 


EAR TO THE GROUND 


| “Have you brought many people to your 
| way of thinking?” 

| “No,” answered Senator Sorghum. ‘“Pub- 
| lic opinion is something like a mule I owned 
| when I was a boy. In order to keep up the 
| muebanae of being driver I had to watch 
!the way he was going and follow on behind.” 


| Hambone’s Meditations 


| By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1930, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





1 sPEc PE GooD 
LAwWD GIT SORTER 
Wo’ OUT ER FERGIVIN’ 
You DE SAME OLE 
SINS ~— HE LAK To 
SEE You GiT OUTEN 
DE RUT ENNY-How/ 
no 
| 











— 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Tain’ no use o’ grievin’ over yo’ pas’ 
| gone debilmint—jes’ say yo’ pray’rs, den 
tek a dose o’ medicine en a fresh start! 





_BLACK DIAMOND BRAND 





You cant mistake QUALITY 
If you look for the 














HERE is a real satisfaction in being con- 

- fident that you are getting the most value 
for your money — in knowing that you are 
safe in selecting a tool by the brand. 


The Black Diamond Trade Mark represents 
more strokes per file and a consequent reduc- 
tion of the cost of your files. 


Buy with the confidence that you are saving 
money. Look for the Black Diamond Brand. 


G. & H. BARNETT COMPANY 
1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadetphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


—_ sn, 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A. "Racers 


Since 1863 the Standard of Quality 





















PUTTING she 
EXPERIENCE of 


43 Years into 
Your SHOOTING 


eye, the killing power of car- 
tridges—the effect of bullet shapes 
—the appearance of shot strings 
—and much more. 

This knowledge is used to 
check and verify every step in 
making ammunition of highest 
quality—to confirm the value of 
all that has been contributed by 
those long years of experience. 
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The climax to 43 years of ammu- 
nition making—during which we 
pioneered many important im- 
provements—The Peters Car- 
tridge Company today presents 
you positive, photographic 
proof of the perfectly dependable 
















quality of allits ammunition. You 
may pull the trigger on a Peters 
shell or cartridge with complete 
confidence that the ammunition 
will not fail to do its part. With 
amazing spark photography— 
exposures as brief as one-mil- 
lionth of a second—Peters is able 
to study minutely every factor 
that has to do with the function- 
ing and accuracy of ammunition 
—from trigger to target. All 
guess work is eliminated. We 
actually see through the camera’s 


This 





You can see what we’ve seen. 
A new booklet ‘‘From Trigger to 
Target’’—wonderfully interest- 
ing—full of the most unusual 
pictures—describes many of the 
striking facts proved to us by the 
camera. It’s free; just send us 
your name and address. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY, Dept. I-35 





Booklet THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


Dept. 1-35 Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me a free copy of your booklet **From 
Trigger to Target.” 








AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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6 ee ! 
a £0 3 This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIAS EDITION, covering North Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, awh 
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Farms For Sale or Rent Nursery Stock Baby Chicks Two or More Breeds : 
$4.800 buys farm, 178 acres, 25 head livestock, crops, Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. Engage chicks now for present or later delivery. Hampshire rams. Guernsey bull calves. Berkshire ti 
Rools. Easy terms. Write Mr. Douglas, Herkimer Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- Hatches every week. Every breeder blood tested by hogs. James W. Graves, Goochland, Va. 
a a : ° cord N i D 2 State Department of Agriculture. Every chick state as _ 
New York. rH) Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga, ~ 
- —— certified. Write for catalog and_prices, stating quan- Guernsey cattle, Hampshire hogs; registered. Young 
Strout’s Farm Catalog Just Out.—New ‘‘Book of 1,000 Big easy money in Papershell Pecan trees. Bass trees tity you desire. Massanutten Farms Hatchery, Box bulls and Hampshire pigs. Gayoso Farm, Horn Take D 
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P Titl Bid Phil, 5 1 ne 5 gency, “<= nd Tennessee. cas, Leghorns, heavy assorted. Prepaid. delivery guar- all sizes. Bray Estate, Siler City, N. “ 
e dg... hiladelphia a. Boeone anteed. Bushs’ Poultry Farms, Clinton, Mo. 
North Carolina ; Games Dogs ; 
Pecans.—For those interested in Pecans, there is * t Terri s li 
| For Sale.—200 acres timber land, 12 miles from n0 better source of information on the latest develop- For Sale.—Vit Games, “March and April stags and pa’ Pane Terriers. Lists 10c. Pete Slater, V 
railroad: a million feet: $4,000. J. C. Sanford, ments in the industry than the ual Proceedings pullets. Pure Redquills, Grey Tormentors and Arkansas “ 
} Mocksville, N. of ithe National Pecan Association. Solve your insect Fee ad will please you. Arthur Hardy, _ Shepherds, Coles, oll Terriers on approval, Rick- e 
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S152, State College Station N.C. ey = ee oe Leghorns guaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kans, € 
Barron English White Leghorn pullets, all ages; at- Hunting hounds, fifteen dollars and up. Trial. Cata- } 
Texas Seeds poctive prices. Hess Poultry Farm, Harrisonburg, log free. Dixie Kennels, Inc., A57, Herrick, Ill. ~ 
rginia. 
Whs keep on paying rent when you can buy good Avicteian Winter Poss - Coon, ‘possum, fox and rabbit hounds for sale. Sat- 
&. Se ‘ ha Ng Pe Special Summer Sale on all age pullets, hens and isfaction guaranteed. P. M. Cooper, Whittier, N. _ C. 
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lependable and make good profit.’ These lands located —_— a and fall shipment. V. R. Bush, Breeding Stock for Sale.—Cockerels from R. O. P. . Gaanianntn, Foxhounds, Beagles; dog medicine, hunt- et 
Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns,  < OR matings containing hen who laid 300 eggs in 365 days, ins horns. supplies. Catalogue. Riverview Kennels. I 
y chools. roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, Mo- Cockerels bred to produce greater profits. These big Ramsey. 
rite R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., nantha Vetch. Write for prices. Snelson Seed Com- Leghorns breed extra size into your floc Big egg Foxhounds, Coonhounds, Rabbithounds, _Blueticks 
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= s. able. ry, encer, 
116 acre farm, 5 room house, $1,500. 133 acres, 3 For Sale.—Tennessee No. 6 Beardless 7, $1.60 rama Gasaitne. ati i a See Sees See Base Ball Liniment.—A home-run swat for sprains, 
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Pl We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in the Haw River, N.C. Given!—If your subscription to The Progressive Farm- 
ants world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. Improve your flock with a Jersild’s Invincible Strain er-Southern Ruralist is about to expire, send us your 3 
; Cabb White Ws andotte cockerel. jase pens; hens and pul- ores Phi . eee See at Lol and we will 
: = abbage ets. Catalog free. Peter Jersild, Foley, Ala. d you, free anc stage paid, an attractive tinder 
j ann. te beer ts iced we ur commenti i Cabt ne $ i 1 = eee — ———— eee ances bo hold a complete vear’s fite of tiis 
F % e 2 Oo pa a x varieties Cabbage seed, $1 pound. 3ermuda publication. Your subscription to The Progressive t 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘“‘prepaid “Js, $3; postpaid. W. W. Williams, Quitman, Two or More Breeds Farmez-Southern Ruralist is valuable to you. Make f 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- ite oh > the best use of it by filing each issue. Send your or- . 
> tions between our plant acvertisers and buyers. | cl - —— s een, ce. Bik Kansas, and Buff Minorcas. der and remittance today. If you ra already paid in 7 
over bee “ - advance, your subscription will be extended in taking i 
Bulb advantage of this offer. The Progressive Farmer and : 
ulbs information on Bur Clover and Kudzu, write Pigeons Southern Ruralist, Raliegh, N. 
Jonquil.—Empress: $60. 1000: Sir Watkins, $55; S ly Southern Burr Clover, Rock Hill, White King Pigeons for Sale.—50 pairs extra fine, 7 egy eee : ns Bears 
jixed, $45. Government inspected. Louis Groh, CTay 2 hy ae old; bargain. Box 535, Elizabeth City, ieihien 
k. Va. North Carolina. i 
ae ve Cotton Poul S ii Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample. Mac- j 
» iain x > . ee i » Fr i- 
Cabbage—Collard—Tomato Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales an acre: earliest cotton: ‘ hin try ; UpP aes Bea is Company, 106: Weet Baltimore #9, Baltt : 
10 bolls weigh pound: 45 per cent lint: wonderful cot- Hickory Rod Coops, solid oak frame, iron corner : 2 : 
Cabbage plants, $1 thousand, cash Southeastern ton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., rods, spring door; freight paid on lots of six; $1.25 ] 
_‘lant Farm, Baxley, Ga. ‘ Lavonia, Ga. each. Fleming Specialty Co., Roanoke, Va. Corn Harvesters 
Fall heading Cabbage plants: $1.50, 1,000; postpaid. Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only ‘ 
. W. Murray, Claremont, a oe Oats Livestock $25-with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 3 
} Cabbage, Collards, omens plants: ~ $2.2 1,000. Seed Oats. Rye, Wheat. Vetch, Winter Peas. etc., ing pigtures_of harvester. Process Co. Sslins. Kansas. ' 
Wwergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga all varieties. Large or small lots. Write for prices. ° 
“Fall heading Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.50; postpaia. 1: Franklin & Company, Tennille, Ga. i Duroc—Jerseys Farm Machinery ¢ 
etzer Plant arms, Claremont, N. C. Fulghum Oats.—Choicest Coker strain, grown by Pepe Duroc pigs. Write Fairmont Farms, Staun- For Sale-—Barn equipment and milking machine. 
Fall Heading Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, 75c; farmers who Know good seed. 10 bushels or less, 85c. ton, Va. W. 2 eat, senator, “Ne. 
cesta Raby Dellinger, Newton, Cc . ° oe 2 rs, “a>. Orangeburg. Shuler & meee rae service boars; guaranteed. DeVane Best Pipa pose mg 1 Hay Press, $270; best irr 
3 Smoak, g s. urphy tkinson, N power Steel Hay Press, $149. We pay the freight. A ? 
Fall Cabbage and Collards: , 200, 60c; 500, $1.10; Nortex Pedigreed Seed Oats, seven to thirty bushels Fine registered Duroc hogs; boars and gilts: bar our machines fully guaranteed Write for full detailed 
pj.000. $2: postpaid. W. H. Branan Gordon, Ga more per acre, State originated, state inspected, state gains. W. W. Stedman, ae NO information and cuts. It will pay you. Martin Mig. ' 
Notice!—Don’t buy plants until you get our special tested, state certified. Averaged 75 bushels per acre - - Co., Fitzgerald. Ga. 1 
E “ee ee Write today. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, a crop. Sealed bags. Pedigreed Grain Association, Essex F ed ’ 
eorgi: Jenton, Texas. e 1 
J — = — Registered Essex, al - ‘ 
zen & “abbage and : Mlards: gee. wees sas) $1.10; Onions man, N. C. all ages. B&. A. Aldridge, Randle Feed.—All kinds for sale. W. C. Erwin, Waco, ‘ 
». $2; postpaid. wiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Texas. 
* eorgia Potato Onion sole. S00 cuart. W.-3, Johns 210 Full blood Essex pigs, bred gilts, and boars. Satis- 
Millions nice Teer Cabbage plants 100, 35¢: N. M St., Blackstone, Va. : : faction guaranteed. Tho Essex Stock Varm, l. M. Binders 
de; 1,000, $1.2 $5; all prepaid, Rev. E SS SS 
vo oe ° 5. > Ws — a Save Your Papers.—In order to encour: subscribers ; 
radshaw + eal a. Rye . age ‘ 
ae uine to file and sive each copy of The Progressive Farmer- 
Cab age, Collard: 500, $1: 1,000, % 75: prepaid; Genuine Abruzzi Rye. $1.50 bushel H. McI f G mee Hogs Southern Ruralist, we are offering for a limited time 
000. “st express. ling varieties. Bullock’s Plant wayesville. N. C ios pusneL. ° ntosh, Guinea Hogs.—Males cheap. Fred Tidwell, Letcher, an attractive binder at less than cost—a binder which 
erm. On uwannee “River _ Springs s, Fla. : EE 7 Alabama. will hold a complete file for one year for only 30r, 
4 a a a postage paid. This special offer is good for a limit- 
Flat Dutch, Early Jerseys and Charleston Wake- eres- 
slds Cabbage plants: 300. 65c; 500, $1; 1.000, $1.50. Miscellaneous Seeds oO. I. e. pi eg hind ‘hurntist. Raleigh A i 
atisfaction guaranteed. Joyner’s Plant Farm, Frank- New crop Abruzzi Rye and Beardless Barley, $1.60 Registered O. I. C. pigs. E. L. Ferguson, Fountain Por 
n. Va ao” bushel, Elkin. N. C. Highlands Orchards, Elkin, Head, Tenn. Fertilizer 
Fine Cabbage planis for fall heading: 100, 30c: 500, orth Carolina. Ohio Improved Chester pigs. Beagles. W. I. Owen, 
: 1.000, $150; postpaid. 5,000, $5; expressed. Sat- Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $7.90; Sweet Clover, Bedford, Va. BASIC SLAG: $10.25 per ton; 100 pound pa- 
pases guaranteed. Mrs. Julia Lankford, Franklin, rhe pre, os. ee Zoth 60 ae sae are, seed Pol d-Ch per bags, delivered, on Southern, Seaboard ; 
rginia not satisfied. jeo. Bowman, Concordia ansas oland- inas and . = L.; other railroads $1 per ton 
§Frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants. postpaid: Write us for prices and samples of our Norton’s . er; 40 tons minimum car. 
0), $1.10; 1,000, $2. Express f.0.b., $1 per thousand Frostproof and Fulghum seed Oats, smooth head Bar- Peni gike, ote ; Feaistered stock. Mount Pleasant H. P. BROWN. Distributor, Winston-Salem 
ce plants, prompt shipment. Tifton Plant Co.,; ley, Abruzzi Rye, Sweet Clover, Red Top and Crimson ee te | 
fton. Ga Poa ees and. a All kind of field seeds. Spotted oP an. China pigs. 8 to 12 wou old, $8 Furs 
Cabbage plants for fall and winter heading: 500, $1; atuase a ied Stanly Hardware Co., to $10. Forehand, Cypreas Chapel, u 
000, $1.50; prepaid. 5000, $5; expressed. Celery a Poland Chinas.—Registered big type boars, gilts, Tet us tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 
ants: 200, 86c; 500, $1.75; prepaid. Virginia Plant pigs. Prize winners. Jeffreys & Sons, Goldsboro, ™0lel. clean and dye old furs. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
arm, Courtland, Va ie et Poultry and Eggs North Carolina. Virginia. 
coe and cetiard plants: 300. 50c 
a T5e: 1,00 a: 5,000, $4.50; aw $7 ae, ’ by Pullets! Pullets!—All ages; all breeds. Several Aberdeen-Angus Honey on 
ail or express. ompt " shigenents. Tholesale Plant thousand inest in 6G 8 ’ New crop pure table Honey. Six 5-pound cans $2.95; 
Sapens. Vrankiin. Va Parma Colaanie i 7 Jet our prices. Capital PP Ae regianened Angus cattle write Hugh Sanford, six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 
x - — O Coast Bee Co. Houma. La, 
Cabbage Plants.—Charleston and Jersey Wakefield, a a J — ta 
at Dutch and Sulr’s Savoy Drumhead: 300, 75: Baby Chicks eee Fine Table Honey.—White, tender comb cut, packed, 
0, $1: 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 5,000, $4; express Raby C y extracted poured over to fill pail. Packed in 5 pound 
lect. Gatisfaction guaranteed. Four Brothers, Frank- Baby Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds. Langwater cows, and bull and heifer calves. BR. B. pails. 2 pails $2; case 12 pails, $10; parcel post 
2 Va oer oe prices. Sunnycrest Hatcheries, Huntington, Wildman, Leesburg, Va and express prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
. ginia to ¢. Herndon, _Haylow, Ga 
Millions Jersey, Charleston Wakefield lat 5 For Sale.—Registered eerneey bull. Lather Leon- : a 
meh Cabbage AE 500 "25 #1 00 “51 on oat hove sreeting mes, Fa ae. Write now for ard, Rt. 3, Lexington, N 4 Te 
Te slomt ¢ t educed prices and special free er. ij - 
a “satpmeuts ‘gustessead — Punt te ery, Route 4B, Knoxville, Tenn. Biveenide Sete Young Guernsey bull, rn pep young grade cows renanedd 
ee —- : — - and heifers for sale. N. B. Mariner, Belhaven, N. ©. Men’s fancy heather Hose for fall: medium weis ht. 
, Ga State Certified Chicks.—Rocks, Reds and White Leg- perfect qualit 0 joze' ted : to box, size 
: - = orns tri ating ‘tw 4 Four registered Guernsey heifers; carload of grade PA ey. Tne CORO, SRSOTIOG COlOES FO DO 
Millions Cabbage and true Cabbage-Collard plants b oy Weite » Mating _ quantity and breed wanted. heifer, bull and fresh ~y I McDaniel, Co ell ag yf: agg, HE gn 
* winter heading. Best varieties, hind selects, good rickenberger Poultry Farm, Rt. Waynesboro, Va. south’ Carolina. CMs, Se Oe Cae. Moen. — pair, $2950; postpaid. Satis: sooo guaranteed, Eagle 
fer delivery guaranteed. 300. $1; 500, $1.25; 1.000 Chicks.—Thousands weekly. Extra quality. Rocks, - Hosiery Co., High Point, N. 
75; prepaid. Charges collect: $1.25. 1,000; 5,000, Heds, Wyandottes, ngtons, $12.50 hundred; 4 i 
Maple Grove Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 500. Postage prepaid ey guaranteed. Capital Hampshires Kodak Finishing 
= ~ =. Farms, Columbia Cc Registered Hampshi; 0 2 8. A. 
30 Acres Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Jersey, Char —_ - yaa. oe Cooper, Gaeta pene re pigs, $10 and $12 each. 8. A Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio, 
ton, Copenhagen, Savoy, Succession and Flat Dutch Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live ~ only . 5c up. - Drewer 1811, Birmingha Al : 
¥, $1: 1,000, $1.50; prepsid $1 thousand collect Phipped c.o.d Superior certified. Arrival on time Sere Tt = reg 
| mp: shipments of plants that will please you or guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior Jerseys Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c, White Co.. 
mey back Counrill Company, Franklin. Va Hatchery, Box 8-3, Windsor, Mo. For Sale.—25 fine grade Jersey heifers; low price. Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. a 
Now Heady for Fall and Winter.—Frostpreof Cabbage Baby Chicks. —Quality our first consideration. @elect. 22% _292. Clarksville, Va. First roll developed, six prints. regular 50¢ enlarge- 
mts. Georgia Cabbage-Collard plants: Greater Balti- ed, tested, purebred flocks. Nothing but the best is ment; all for 25e. Finest quality work, Alston Stucio, 
at sie, 8 Tomato plants. Price: 300 for bred. You get the choivest in chicks, hatched right, Red Polls Littleton, N. €. 
shipped « or plants and and carefully selecte “ks, Reds and Wyandottes. For Sale.—Red Polled cattle, both mal 1 female. Kodak FTim kodak 
tage B. Daz the postman Sand Moun- at 13% cents each or $12.50 per 100. Write Lindler’s from five month ‘ iy nalts alee ; ods ms.—Special trial offer: your next koa 
ss 6 up. These are quality animals H. film developed 5c rints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
S Plam Co Mentone Ala. Hatchery, Sumter, 8. RK. Clark, Sehulenburg, Texas. 7. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Kodak Finishing 


Films Devreloped.—Special trial offer: any size kodak 
film developed 5c: prints 3 cents each. Trial 6x10 en- 
jargement in handsome folder, 40e. Overnight. service. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
Virginia 


eee 


Lime 
“Mascot’’ bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is uni- 
formly finely pulverized and sold under a guaranteed 
minimum analysis 95%. Write us for literature. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville. Tenn 
—— 


Of Interest to Women 
All colors Striped Bedspreads. Will_not fade; $1.25. 
Send money order. Gaston County Dye & Machine 
Stanley, N. C 








snecial.—Ladies’ and men’s Hose, twelve pair $1.75; 
assorted colors, slightly irregular. Send for bargain 
list. Lewis Sales Company, Asheboro, uo; & 








Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed. 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 60c or sent c.o.d. 
Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept. 5, 
Sedalia, Mo. 









Special > Ladies’ Silk and Rayon Hose, assorted 
elors. imperfect, 12 pairs $1.25; postpaid. Satisfac- 
i iranteed. Economy Hosiery Company, Asheboro, 
arolina, 


ecial.—Ladies’ Rayon Hose, 12 pairs $1.60; six 











“sample pair hese 20c. Scott Distributing Com- 
pany, Asheboro, N. C. 





“ft, Smooth Hands.—Hands that work need care. 
Use my method and have soft, smooth hands. Almost 
no cost Easy. Send $1 for method. Satisfaction. 
Ss. H. Seilig, Fayetteville, N. C. 


Patents 


tents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
r Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 
ton, D. C. Honorable methods. — 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 
form No eharge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77K 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 











Schools and Colleges 
Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
on credit Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. cS. i aia. oe -_ an 
Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at_once for a 
steady ernment job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., puis, Mo. 


Seed Pans 
SAVE LESPEDEZA CLOVER SEED 












Attachment fits cutter bar on 
mowing machine. 


414-ft., $7.00; 5-ft., $8.00. 
O. B. Stanfield, N. C. 


B. E. HOLBROOKS, STANFIELD, N. C. 


Prices: 
F, 





Tobacco 
Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality. Chewing, 5 
pounds. $1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking: 10, $1.75. Pipe 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 





Tobacec Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow juicy 
leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75 Best smok- 


ing. 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, ‘Sharon, Tenn. 


Want to Buy 
Richardson Bros., Monroe, N. C. 


John W. 








-Peafo 


Wan —Boxwoi clippings; Peafowl. 
soyd, South Boston, Va. 

—Seed Rye, Wheat, Beardless Barley. J. 
Lillington. N. C. 


Wanted to_ 3uy.—Second hand “Hay Baler, State 
condition; must be a bargain. 3 Payne, Council, 
North Carolina. 
























Wanted.—Pecans of all kinds. Highest market prices. 
Write for information. Southern Pecan Growers’ Co- 
operative Association, Albany, Ga. 


Help Wanted 


_Wanted.—Young men pick oranges beginning about 
November first. Address L. B. Skinner, Dunedin, Fla. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a job The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 











Situation Wanted 


_Experienced farm and dairy manager open for posi- 
tion October 1. Prefer Guernsey A. R. work. 
dress Supt Ashburn, Va. 








Agents Wanted 





Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
ties, Dept. 25, Concerd, Ga. 





Earn money gathering Roots, Herbs and Plants of 
Rooklet free. Botanical 9, New Haven, Conn. 








ing new Cleaner cleans everything. Sells 25e; 
Sample free. Bestever Co., 309 Irving Park 

Chicago, 

t Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 

, and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 

Dept. 83, St. Louis, Mo. 





a Bis profit selling new Linenlike Tablecloth. Wash 

like oilcloth Sample free. Bestever Company, 271 
Irving Park Station, Chicago. 

_ We art you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
tion Co., 663, St. Louis, Mo, 








,, Guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses, 8& Big _protit. 
\ ndersell stores. Fast prints. Beautiful styles. Crosby, 
$31 Superior, Dept. D527, Chicago. 








Ye u are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home Prof- 
r 





le business plating autoparts, tableware, et« Write 
. Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Make 100% profit. 








1 Soaps (Knight's Roo- 
Te-Ni Toiletries, Extracts, Spices, Home Supplies. 
Morgan Supply Co,, 212, St. Louis, Mo 





—New shirt proposition. No capital or ex- 
erlence needed Commission in acvange Samples 
ree Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 














_, Ek Water Heater.—New. Heats water insiantly 
ForKet si retails $3.75. Every 2 minute demonstra 

1ikes you $1.95 profit. Lucky Lux i Vine 
t lad 


‘senis.—-Make a dollar an hour Sell Mendet 

tel pateh for instantly mending leaks in all uten 
Simple package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
. Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Ee 

Make your own products, employ agents yourself. 
4 nt articles, soap, extracts. We furnish everything. 

ible book free. National Sclentific Laboratories 

V Broad, Richmond, Va. 








Make Money selling Monuments. Represent Amer- 
8 largest monumental organization, Lowest prices; 

commissions; best agency proposition, Roberts 
‘© Co,, Dept, P, Ball Ground, Ga, 





90c; postpaid; slightly imperfect. Bargain_list , 





Depression May Prove 
Blessing 


HE outlook for farming may not be 
very bright so far as dollars and 
cents are concerned, but it still has the 
same fascination for those who farm not 
merely for profit but to make a living 
and love the work of tilling the soil. I 
sometimes think these hard knocks may 
prove to be a blessing in disguise. The 
reason I say this is because when prices 
are below cost of production, it causes 
men to think and realize that the unor- 
ganized farmer is like a ship tossed about 
in a storm. It causes coOperative senti- 
ment to grow by leaps and bounds, where 
it would not under favorable conditions. 
I. P: MILLER, JR. 
Craven County, N. C. 


Lessons From the School of 
Experience 


DID not feed my hens well while they 

were molting. Consequently, it cost 
me more to get them back to good lay- 
ing condition that it would have cost 
to feed them all summer. Besides, I did 
not get as many eggs while prices were 
high as I might have got if I had prop- 
erly fed my hens in molting season and 
brought them into laying sooner. 


3.58. BD: 


Last year I allowed my turkeys to 
run with my chickens, although your 
paper had frequently advised that turkeys 
should not run with chickens. When 
my poults were about six weeks of age 


they began to die, and I lost $100 wort? 


before I learned the cause of the fatal 
trouble. The poults had become infested 
with worms by running on the same 
ground with my chickens. Never again 
do I intend to allow chickens and turkeys 
the use of the same yard. 


MRS. Cc. Cc. W. 


I bought material for some wash dresses 
and was not careful to see that it was of 
fast color. The dresses were trimmed 
with light colored goods. When they 
were laundered, the new dresses were a 
sight—so faded and streaked they were 
unfit to wear. Just watch me take chances 
like that again! 

MRS. J. T. W. 








Agents Wanted 


Agents.—Up to $12 daily demonstrating men’s, wom- 
en's, ehildren’s finest Hosiery. Definite wear warrant- 
ed or replaced Amazingly low prices. 100 styles, 
colors. Auto and hosiery given producers Write 
quick Wilknit Hosiery «:., Dept. 5087-C, Greenfield, 
Ohio. 

Agents.—Here’s something brand new and good for 
$10 profit a day—-any day in the week. Prepared 
Doughnut Flour—everything ready mixed. Makes celi- 
cious doughnuts in a jiffy. Simply add water and fry. 
Do housewives snap it up? Oh, boy! Does a duck 
take to water? Grab this while it’s hot. Albert Mills, 
5378 Monmouth,. Cintirmati, Ohio 









No Dull Times Selling Food!—People mu 
eral distributors make big money: up to 
or more No pital or experience nee 
goods may be returned. We furnish free sample case, 
license and free samples for customers—sure repeat 

$ Exclusive territory. Ask now. ‘ederal Pure 
d Co., G2311 Archer, Chicago. 











If I send you a suit mad 





in latest style from 
finest goods, will you wear it and show it to u 
friends as a sample of my sensitional tailoring values 
Could you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? 
If , Write at once for my wonderful new proposition. 
write your name and address on card and mail to 
Asher, 131 South Peoria, Dept. 38, Chicago. 









Agents Wanted.—Men or women who will solicit sub 
scriptions in North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
and West Virginia for The Progressive Farmer-South- 


ern Ruralist. Must have car and be willing to travel 
in country. Rest proposition ever offered. You can 
make a good income representing the oldest and larg- 


est circulated farm paper in the South 
unnecessary If interested write, giving two references, 

Circulation Manager, The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist, Raleigh, N, C 


> 6 
eo§ The average 
production of all 
. 
Holsteins 
on yearly test, 1928-29, 
is 578 pounds fat in 
17,049 pounds of milk. 


Holsteins leadall breeds 
in milk and butterfat. 


Experience 














Write for 


** Holsteins The Extension Service 

for Profit” HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION ef AMERICA 

Room P-601 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, I]. 
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PROTECT 





Re 


WITH CAMBRIA FENCE 


When you enclose your orchards with 
Cambria Fence, you can rest assured 
that marauders will not injure or 
destroy your trees. Cambria Fence is 
strong and durable and is the logical 
fence for this purpose. 

Cambria Fence is a Bethlehem 
product, manufactured at Bethle- 
hem’s Cambria Plant, Johns- 
town, Pa. It is a woven-wire, 
hinge-joint, cut-stay field 
fence. Full-gauge wire is 









with CAMBRIA FENCE 


used in its manufacture. The wire 
has a heavy zinc coating which does 
not crack, flake or peel. The fence 
can be tightly stretched and it still 
retains its shape, because the Flexo 
Joint and the Tension Curve give it 
resilience, strength and flexibility. 
Ask your dealer about Cambria 
Fence and Bethlehem Steel 
Fence Posts. He will be glad 
to give you any information 
you require. 





BETHLEHEM 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 








__ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


KENTUCKY 


er 





eee 


BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


Also 3 and 6-weeks old 

chicks. One dollar 

down places order— 
chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance 
when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. 

WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 

Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 
Accredited stock; big money makers. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W: 4th Lexington, Ky. 


BABY CHICKS 


We are now booking orders for Sept. and Oct. chicks, 
hatches coming off each Monday and Thursday. 100% 
live delivery to your door. $1 with your order, balance 





0. D. Order direct from this ad. Catalogue free. 
VARIETY 100 
White Legherns ............ 00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 
jarred Plymouth Rocks...... 3 eo 12. 57 





Heavy 7S 5 
All Breeds Mixed x ‘ 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM. INC. 

Bex 100, Troutville, Va. 


BABY CHICKS 
We are now booking orders for September and October 
chicks. Hatches coming off each Monday. 100% live 
delivery to your door. Order «direct from this ad, cash 
with order or C. O. if desired. 
Variety 23s se 100 S00 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. .3.50 $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 
Heavy Mixed......... 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 
All Breeds Mixed ....... 2.75 5.00 9.00 45.00 
GLEN HAVEN HATCHERY 
Box 76A Troutville, Va. 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


a aan en eae aah adhe tte eee 


RED POLL CA THE MEAT AND 


MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO.. Route |, Advanee. Nerth Caretina. 








Buy now. Pay later 


A MONEY MAKER 
Better feed—lower costs—more 
profits. Booklet “Users Own 
Words" written by owners 

roves it. Write for free copy. 
rite your name and check be- 
low items for illustrated folders. 
The Ross Cutter & Silo Co. 
~~» Warder St., Springfield, O. 
Established 1850 


Silos ca Stanchions @ 
Cutters @® Cribs @ 
Brooder Houses @ 


sini 
aw 


ath 


ORS 
as 


pe fel ta 
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Hog Houses @ 





For your Vacation 


vAnEs 404 


To all Seaboard points and destinations East 
of the Mississippi and South of and including 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and Washington: 


A few samples of these low round trip fares 
are: 


RALEIGH to 


Jacksonville ...... asivve veckcweworateeean $20.41 
alan 6 wei ohuaasaeeee eS 
SS re Siena daa - acumen eae 
ly NE  , tee eee waueels ....29.71 
NN Sooo oc aac areatr cps s Donen 24.61 
Washington ..... .... 10.86 


Every Friday, Saturday, and Sunday during 
September 15 days return limit. For fares to 
other points inquire— 
H. E. PLEASANTS, D. P. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 
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The New Star Windmill pumps in & to | 








it & correctly designed, equipped with T beernngs end pesi- 
tvely lubmceted—every working pert ry 
We we x 


Book. 





aS 
* STAR 


breezes becouse 


our book which shows how easy 


et t shows how to fie ond igatall @ weter systen 
- with the New Stor the windmill thot pu 
this breeze. Let us send this valuable book without 
Write TODAY 


FLINT & WALLING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


9S Ooi Street, Kendoliville, ind 


by THE BUILDERS of HOOSIER WATER SERVICE 


WINDMILES x 
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One of TEN PRIZES 
--- £1 OO @] Ole <= Nel at 


Write a Nickname for Your 
Favorite Movie Star 


We want clever nicknames for the ten movie 
stars whose names appear below and we are 
going to give ten equal prizes of $600.00 each 
to the people who answer our ads. 

Select the movie star you like best from the 
ten names listed below (it must be one of the 
ten pictured here) and then think up a nick- 
name that will be easy to remember—which 
“just fits’’ that movie star, It’s the latest fun 
game. I will show you how. For example, 
here are some nicknames of other stars. Mary 
Pickford is called ‘“‘America’s Sweetheart’’; 
John Gilbert ‘“‘The Screen’s Most Romantic 
Hero’; Lon Chaney is often called ‘“‘The Man 
of a Thousand Faces.’’ You see how easy it is, 
but I want YOU to send me a good nickname 
for your favorite star among the ten pictured 
in this ad. 

Send the name of the movie star you have 
selected as your favorite (only one name 
accepted from a person). Send your sugges- 
tion for his or her nickname, no matter 
what it is, on a post card or letter, and you 
will be qualified for this wonderful opportunity 
to win one of ten prizes of $600.00 each (or a 
brand new latest model Chevrolet 2-door Sedan), 


FRE Photoprint of Your 


Favorite Star 


From our limited supply, we will send you, 
absolutely free, all charges prepaid, a genuine 
photoprint in beautiful lusterfinish gloss of your 
favorite movie star, This costs you nothing. 
It is sent free if you are prompt. There is no 
charge even for postage or packing. 

For the sake of fairness, we will not accept 
nicknames from residents of the city of Chi- 
cago, Ill There is no_ obligation, Send no 
money. Not necessary to buy now, later or ever, 


Hurry Your Answer. Win $600.00. 
LARSON, Publicity Director, Room 213, 54 W. Ulimois St., Chicag 
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Conrad 
Nagel 


Greta 


Laura 
La Plante Garbo 


Navaro 
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Depend on getting a square deal when you order from an 
Advertiser in The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist. 


i You Can 





‘ou’re paying for fences why not own them 





Fenced Fields Are Fertile Fields 


Well fenced fields pay big returns in more ways than one. Grow- 
ing crops are protected from prowling marauders of every kind. 
After harvest the field furnishes good pasture for growing livestock. 
This livestock will fill every need of your family for meat, milk, 
eggs and wool, and the surplus, for which there is always a ready 
market, will put money in your pocket. As the animals fatten on the 
waste they fertilize the land for the next season’s crops. Just be sure 
to use Dixisteel fence—made in the South for use in the South. The 
Dixisteel process of galvanizing gives maximum rust resistance and 
makes extra long life an outstanding characteristic of Dixisteel 
fence. Wavy tension curves at six inch intervals on the line wires and 
four complete wraps at each hinge joint insure a taut, new looking 
fence long after ordinary wire would have to be replaced. There’s a 
Dixisteel dealer near you. His store is headquarters for farm, lawn 
and poultry fence, gates, steel fence posts, barbed and smooth wire, 
nails and staples. You can save money by figuring with him on al 
fence needs for your farm. 


May We Send You This FREE Book? 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga. Dept. A 


“How Successful Farmers Farm with Fences” inter- 
ests me. Send my copy. 


Address . ‘ 


=” Balanced farming means bigger Bank Balances 








Through the Mist 


(Concluded from page 12) 


the making and I was just a busybody. I 
also wanted to be sure that she was the 
right sort of girl for you . . . and after 
that I said nothing because I knew that 
three hundred dollars would come in very 
handy to a young married couple. So take 
your money, my children. It is all there. 
I have the genuine ring and you have the 
whole three hundred dollars you have 
paid me, ‘minus only the ten dollar value 
of the imitation which was taken.” 


HEY told him good-night and walked 

homeward hand in hand. They agreed 
that Meyer Newburg was a marvelous old 
fellow, but even so Don made one critical 
comment. 

“Isn’t it queer,” he observed, ‘that a 
man who can be as honest and generous 
as Newburg should still guard himself 
against financial loss? Wouldn’t you have 
thought that he would make his gesture 
complete by giving us the entire three 
hundred dollars without deducting the 
cost of the imitation ring?” 


“That is just his way,” 
“You mustn’t criticise.” 
said the boy. “I 
I love 


“I’m not criticising,” 
was merely expressing curiosity. 
Meyer Newburg.” 

And while they walked toward happi- 
ness, old Meyer Newburg worked alone 
in his musty office. He turned the pages 
of an old ledger—a book which antedated 
the neat set of accounts Marjorie had 
opened for him. 


Solemnly he thumbed through this led- 
ger until he reached the page on which 
had been entered the original three hun- 
dred dollar loan to Marjorie Waring. 


With steady fingers and a smile in his 
fine eyes, old Meyer Newburg dipped his 
pen in red ink. Then, very gravely, he 
entered the sum of $290 in the debit col- 
umn. 





Dug Potatoes Too Late 


AST fall we were busy picking cot- 
ton and neglected to dig our sweet 
potatoes until the land got wet and the 
potatoes had rotted. We had no potatoes 
last winter, but could have had, if we had 
dug them in time. i. tx 





Aunt Het Says 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 


(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 


= 
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“T didn’t know Andy had got one o’ 
them Government farm loans to make 
a crop with until I seen his girls ridin’ 
in a new coupe.” 


“No girl with half sense needs to go 
through life without a husband if she'll 
pick out a middle-aged widower an’ hang 
around him a little.” 

“I’ve made a lot o’ fool mistakes, but 
when my children was awkward enough 
to bump their heads I never told ‘em a 
nasty old table done it.” 

“Of course the best folks ought 
have the most children, but you can't tell 
which families really is best until you see 
whether their younguns is rotten.” 


she protested. | 
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BIG PAY 
EVERY DAY 


In The Wagon Business 


$35 HERE'S the happlest, healthies 


ware to eof Lagpeeacd eae world! 
et few men realize how "CH m 

$3100 maa 
AWEEK 


the wagon man with a good line can 
make, rain or shine, every week in the 
year. Here is one field where annual 
Jacob Tschetter, 
So. Dak., di 
$145.40 business 
». eC. 





incomes of $2,500 to $4.500 and more 
actually are common. Now. through the 
expansion plan of one of the oldest and 
most favorably known companies in the 
business, responsible men are to be 
supplied with merchandise entirely on 
You will have all the advan- 
“chain” business but will 
own and operate it yourself, 
lowest factory prices. 
ity at lower than ordinary store prices. 
Also sell to customers on eredit, if you 
wish. The whole story is nothing short 
of amazing to responsible men who want 
steady, lifetime employment at rea} 
money, Get the facts without obliga- 
tion. Send for big. illustrated 48 page 
book and No-Investment Application. 
Address, McConnon & Co.. The House 
of Friendly Service, Desk AA-909, 
M his, Tenn, 


days. O. W. 
lingsworth, Okla., 
$113.55 in 5 days. 


money everywhere 
for workers with 
this great, nation- 
al organization. 
Mail coupon 
NEW_OPPOR- 
TUNITY. 














SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 
the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 
phalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 
Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 
prices. FREE SAMPLES. 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 Raleigh, N.C. 


$ 
FREE 


ook 


A New Member of the 
Cutieura Family 
CUTICURA 
Shaving Cream 
A beard-softener and a 
skin-tonic combined ! 
At all dealers or sent postpaid on 
receipt of 35c. Address: Cuticura 
Laboratories, Malden, Mass, 


SELL PANTS 


NEW LINE PAYS UP TO 12 
MEN—Easy to sell Tru-Fit Pants $ 
O wearer. Newest styles, fabrics and 
\\)lowest prices. Tremendous demand. a 
\Commission in advance, We deliver 


\\\fand collect. Experience unnecessary. 
|\\|,} Your own pants Free. Write for Freo 
Tenn. 














\\\\#Sample outfit—a money maker. 
; TRU-FIT PANTS COMPANY 
“= Dept. S-I! Nashville, 





Direct Over-Production Sale 
Ladies Silk Hosiery 


Extra fine gauge made of pure silk, narrow French heel, 
slipper sole, guaranteed perfect quality. Colors: Beige 
lair, Ivoire, Champagne, Dream Pink, Suntan, Pearl 
Blush, Mirage, Sun-Brown, Plage and Rosador. Sizes 
SY. to 10. Packed three pair of a color and size to 
box. State size and color wanted in ordering. Retail 
value $1.25 per pair, Sale price, three pair $2.00, cash 
with order. Postage prepaid. Money back if not satisfied. 
EAGLE HOSIERY CO., HIGH POINT, N. C. 





Send NO 


YOUR CHOICE 
of Ladies’ or 
Gents’ models. 
Richly engraved§ 
Lifetime cases. 
Jeweled movements. 
Guaranteed accurate, 
Rich! Beuuty! Send Ne 
Money—pay only 
$395 and postage on arrival. 
— Money back if not delighted. 
BRADLEY, H-410, NEWTON, MASS. 


APPLE REELS <>: 


Blood Red and Yellow Delicious. Cherries, plums, pears. 
Berries, nuts, grapes, 3c. Ornamentals, ete, Catalog Free. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 22 CLEVELAND, TENN. 








Horse injured? 
Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


Absorbine is the dependable liniment when 
gashes, bruises, threaten lay-ups. Fast to 
ease inflammation and guard against infec 
tion, it’s a quick healing aid. Muscles and 


| tendons strained by pulling, too, respoD 
to 


to this 38-year-old liniment. No blisters— 
no lost hair—horse can work. A real econ 
omy. All druggists — $2.50 a bottle. W- F. 
Young, Inc.,384LymanSt., Springfield, Mas 
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Tobacco Farmers’ Mass 
Meetings 
W! earnestly urge every Eastern 

North Carolina tobacco grower and 
business man who can po:sibly do so to 
attend the county mass meetings of to- 
bacco farmers to be held at the follow- 
ing times and places :— 






Jacksonville ....... September 23 9 a.m.-12 m. 
Warrenton ehvsassrs September 23 9 a.m.-12 m. 
MECRtON 20:0 sis00020:0% September 23 2-4:30 p.m. 
Henderson ........- September 23 2-4:30 p.m. 
Newbern September 24 9 a.m.-12 m. 
Louisburg -.September 24 9 a.m.-12 m. 
Bayboro September 24 2-4:30 p.m. 
Halifax September 24 2-4:30 p.m. 
Kinston September 25 9 9.m.-12 m. 
Winton eptember 25 9 a.m.-12 m. 
Snow Hill ..........September 25 2-4:30 p.m. 
MIAUBOL sixendeeaoas September 25 2-4:30 p.m. 
EP HOTG:.s5 soseo eo siee September 26 9 a.m.-12 m. 
Plymouth .......... September 26 9 a.m.-12 m. 
Nashville ...........September 26 2-4:30 p.m. 
Williamston ........ September 26 2-4:30 p.m. 


At each of these county mass meetings 
the following topics will be discussed :— 


1. Production and outlook information as 
related to tobacco marketing. 

2. How can coéperative marketing help to- 
bacco farmers? 

3. What we can learn from the old Tobacco 
Growers’ Codperative Association and how 
good features c»n be retained and bad avoid- 
ed in new contract and by-laws. 

4. Should we have township 
farmers to discuss these and 
jects? 


meetings of 
similar sub- 
Not only farmers but all bankers, 
merchants, and business men are urged 
to attend these meetings and codperate 
with farmers in working out needed rem- 
edies. 


Coming Red Letter Days 
STATE FAIRS 

North Carolina—Raleigh, October 13-18. 

South Carolina—Columbia, October 20-25. 


(Premium lists of these fairs are now avail- 
able. Write for your copy.) 


TOBACCO MARKET OPENINGS 
Middle Belt 
Old Belt—September 30. 


September 23. 
Virginia Dark-fired and Sun Cured Mar- 
kets—About November 4. 

DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK MEETINGS 
National Dairy 
11-19, 


Show, St. Louis, October 


American Show, Kansas 


City, Mo., 


Royal Livestock 
November 15-22. 
International Live Stock Exposition and Hay 
and Grain Show, Chicago, November 28-De- 
cember 6. 
GRANGE MEETINGS 
North Carolina State Grange, Salisbury, Oc- 
tober 1-3. 
National Grange, Rochester, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 11-21, 
OTHER MEETINGS 
_ Thirteenth Annual Conference of the Amer- 
ican Country Life Association, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., October 7-10. 


Annual Convention American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Boston, December 8, 9, 10. 


Virginia State Fair 


N SPITE of unfavorable conditions in 

most of Virginia as a result of drouth, 
the state fair last week brought together 
super evidences of the courage and pro- 
gressiveness of Virginia farmers and 
stockmen. Virginians are not of the 
stuff to be defeated and the fair brought 
further proof that they will have a great 
comeback next year. We go to press too 
soon to give a complete report, but further 
comments will appear in our next issue. 


Cotton Improved in South- 
east; Worse in Southwest 


ETWEEN August 1 and September 
“1, good rains and other improved con- 
ditions greatly benefited the cotton crop 
in the Southeast, the report of the U. S. 
Crop Reporting Board week before last 
showed, On the other hand, west of the 
Mississippi River the outlook was less fa- 


vorable on September 1 than a month pre- 
vious. For the United States as a whole 
the indications pointed to a total produc- 
tion of 14,340,000 bales compared with 
14,362,000 bales indicated on August 1 
and a 1929 crop of 14,828,000 bales. 

Ginnings to September 1 were well 
ahead of either 1928 or 1929, the Census 
Bureau’s figures showing ginnings of 
1.878,000 bales in 1930, 1,568,434 in 1929, 
and 956,577 in 1928. 

Details of the 
states follow :— 


September report by 

















Acreage Indicated Running 
for production bales 
harvest (bales) ginned 

ViFginia csdcsgeds 88,000 40,000 

North Carolina 1,715,000 819.000 
South Carolina 2,165,000 997 000 50,000 
MSROPHIR. svcccces ss 3,772,000 1,500,000 303,000 
MIGTIOR. cs ciundes’ 104,000 36,000 19,000 
ee eee 373,000 TAB ep ddieee 
Tennessee ....... 1,215,000 a | | ee 
AIBDGMA 6ccecces 3,608,000 1 3,000 147,000 
Mississippi ...... 4,241,000 1,685,000 83,000 
Louisiana ....... 2,040,000 649.000 138,000 
ASRORGES ass isases 3,912,000 940,000 9,000 
Oklahoma ....... 3,954,000 925,000 5,000 
} > eS eiari 16,975,000 4,321,000 1,120,000 
New Mexico 130,000 i: 
PPIBOOR os sine 0s 212.000 159,000 3,000 
CantOngia® 6.666%. 268,000 ZA OOO-  nvavaais 
Es en 19,000 5,000 1,000 
United States « 44,791,000 14,340,000 1,878,000 
Lower California 100,000 LE |) | SA ee 

Arizona Pima 

Bevyptian. .....% 46,000 ZEIT . “ages wee 


“oes, 
Stick by Your Hog 
. 9 
System! 
"B' TH the industrial condition and the 
effect of the drouth on the corn 
crop make any attempt at forecasting hog 
prices unwise: however, we advise strict 
adherence to the system which has been 
advocated by this office for years.” 

So :ays W. W. Shay, swine specialist 
of the North Carolina Extension Service. 
And Shay’s system may be briefly stated 
as follows :— 

1. Limit the number of sows to one ior 
each 150 bushels of home raised corn 
available for them. either in the crib or 
in prospect. 

2. Breed the 


May 1 and November 1. 


sows as nearly as possible 


3. Full feed their pigs on corn properly 
supplemented for every possible pound 
of gain as long as they are on the farm. 

4. Sell spring farrowed pigs during Au- 
gust or September at a weight of from 
190 to 225 pounds. 


Coming Events, Cotton Figures, Ti obacco Carry-Overs 


5. Sell fall farrowed 
March, April, or May at a weight of 
from 220 to 240 pounds. 


pigs during 


“Stick to the system regardless of the 
price of corn or hogs!” says Shay. “That's 
all! There ain’t no more!” 


The Sort of Farmers’ Or- 
ganization We Need 
WE NEED a real farmers’ organi- 


zation or union reaching all over 
the land, making a big family of all 
‘farmers, a division in every county, in 
every state, not composed of any other 
class but farmers, every rule made for 
farmers’ interest, not speculators; then 
we should employ an able attorney of 
best character obtainable to look out for 
our interest, and keep us from being de- 
frauded by the old story of “market 
broke” just as soon as our crops begin 
to move; solicit government aid financial- 
lv and protection, giving statistics, infor- 
mation on farm situation in various sec- 
tions, advice as to approximate acreages 
to be planted with safety; get in touch 
with other farmers in various :ections, 
and eliminate as many speculators as 
possible. 





Why should our crops be consumed by 
the public at farmers 
burdened by debt. and mortgages not re- 
production—middlemen 


high prices yet 
ceiving cost of 
and speculators grabbing entire profits? 
MRS. J. H. MIXON. 


Hampton County, S. C. 


A Friendly Chat From 
Long Hope Hill 


(Concluded from page 13) 


our movements by tying up our hands and 
feet and vou can hamper a tree's growth 
by throwing all its roots together and 
dumping in earth on top. When this is 
done, the shrubs or trees can't grow until 
they have overcome the handicap you have 
eiven their root growth, and if the task 
is too dithcult they die from starvation. 
Any growing thing has to live and strug- 
ele for its life just as human beings have 
to do, ii you get down to bedrock think- 
ing about them. That’s why many people 
can't grow plants. They look on them as 
dead matter practically, and pitch them 
into the ground without the least regard 








Five Years of Facts on 


HE following table shows for the 4 


Cotton Consumption 


ears indicated the number of spindles 


in active operation during July, consumption and exports of cotton during 


July of each year, and also for 12 month 


Spindles in operation (in millions) ........... 


Consumption by domestic mills for July ..... 
Consumption by domestic mills for 12 n 
OO), LR RS SO PRIS Seraph ne nd me 
ROOTED CIOR (ISIS livsesadeecekvsssasree ask’ Sree 
Exports jor 12 months ending July 31 


sending July 31:— 











1930 1929 1928 1926 
ere 26.4 30.3 28.2 31.1 
(In thousands oi 
tenes 379 ‘7 440 462 
Dale 6,114 U9) O38 l4 6, 
76 23 1 
; 6,091 5,044 7,940 = 10,92 8,05] 





Tobacco Carry-over for Five Years 


HE following figures show in millions of pounds the quantities of various 
f 


types of. leaf tobacco held by Am 
July 1 of each year as indicated :— 


All types 
Old Belt Flue-cured, V 
North Carolina Flue-cured ........cccscscceees 
South Carolina Flue-cured, incl. South 
Georgia and Florida Flue-cured ............... 


nia and North Caro 








Total Flue-cured ae 
Virginia Fire-cured 
Tennessee and Kentucky Fire-cured, Eastern 
Kentucky and Tennessee Fi 
Henderson Stemming ...... 





TONE PINOAOO ki vocceiscknnceensdacdaves 
NIG oct e haan weaineta 
Maryland 

Total Links Aleremred oii icasccsvectscecas 
One ee. RRA AR APE 
Green River ...... 


Virginia Sun-cured 


Total Dark Air-cured ..... 











erican manufacturers and dealers an 








1920 19°9 1927 196 
ss hanes 684 841 1,868 
BBS esas 89 291 
Saison eacs 174 171 
N. Car 82 76 
nica aes 64 52 
ee a9 + +H€ 455 
RAR rrr 6 38 65 5 
District... 122 108) 
District... 5 25) 225 00 320 
ie ere 2 1 5 10 ll 
AAD 185 173 230 310 31 
439 97 411 518 j 
Le) a] 3 12 13 7 
ec eccccccces 448 410 423 i] 53 
0 26 32 8 57 
» +4 44 5 8 
5 6 o d 5 
cttantavase oF 6s § 0 120 











for the way Nature has planned for their 
hy 
i 


1 


HE deeper you go into such things the 


greater the mvstery as well as inter- 


est. I don’t know anything that grips 
a oer 1 

one’s imagination more than the _ half- 

vegetable, half-animal organisms. Take 


the Carolina monkey cup that eats insects 
for a livelihood. And the deep sea jelly- 
fish that look like giant chrysanthemums 
that Beebe writes about. I have never seen 
them but once years ago in the museum 
at Naples. I was standing spellbound in 
front of these great water filled aquariums 
lookin’ at what T thoucht were hig purple 
flowers—some kind of water plants, I 
thought. All at once they began to move 
toward me and the utter unexpectedness 
made my hair rise! 


Our minds have all they can grasp if 
we learn even the least lesson that flow- 
ers and trees have to teach us and it 
seems to me that what we learn is not so 
much knowledee as wisdom. 

VI 
ver one book must have attention this 
© time—hbout a continent IT hadn’t been 
interested in before. It is 4frican Adven- 
tures by Frederick Patterson (Putnams, 
New York). Picturing game. he says, 
is far more interesting and difficult than 
shooting it and he wanted to secure mo- 
tion pictures which would he a permanent 
picture of the wild life our next eenera- 
tion mav never see. 
sion to the Dark Continent. 


That was his mis- 


enough, the best bit of de- 
scription in the book is at the 


Curionsh 
bevinning 
Marseilles for 
Mombasa, British Fast Africa. “The ves- 


of the journev leaving 
sel was slow, crowded, hot. and dirty. 
She looked tired. T think she was care- 
worn from the vears of het in the Red 
Sea and typhoons in the Indian Ocean. 
Her decks looked anaemic as if the tread 
of thousands of feet had pressed the life 
blood out of her.” His comment on Port 
Said is good, too: “The gateway between 
Africa and Asia. Older than the rock 
records of Mahomet, drier than the sands 
of the Sahara, with the squalor that comes 
from human filth and poverty baked by 
eternal scorching heat—yet through it all 
a thread of vivid color which is the mys- 
tery that is Africa. No need to look at 
the thermometer because every stray dron 
of water that fell upon the deck sizzled 
faintly and disappeared.” 


Then the record goes on till he takes 
his train at Mombasa for a trip “over the 
most grotesque railroad in the world” and 
he stops long enough to explain that when 
railroad” he 


“srotesque railroad” so we 


he says “grotesque means 
will let him 
have his adjective in peace. Listen to this: 

“It is two hundred miles 
like taking 
from a Indian 
Ocean to the shores of the largest lake in 


inland and 
a trip to the moon, running 
romantic island jn the 


Africa. Its rails are laid over 


jungles, deserts, and swamps. 


plains, 
It passes 
snow capped mounta‘ns and threuegh ter- 
ritories of aboriginal tribes. Storms side 
swipe the trains. 
its locomotives. It is civilization replacing 
the slave trade. 


Wild elenhants charge 


Zebra grazed near the 
track: giraffe were silhouetted against the 
horizon: rhino snorted defiance and lit- 
tle gazelles darted away in nervous timid- 
ity. Birds of infinite colors 
swarmed in and out of the foliage. Flocks 
of guinea fowl scurried jnto the bush. A 
striped hyena galloped away from the 
train. Then the swift darkness of Africa 
came down suddenly and blotted out the 
landscape.” 


sizes and 


That man can write, can’t he! The rest 
of the book is about hunting and gettine 
photographs and written in the same vivid 
fashion of one who enjoys what he sees 
and enjoys telling others about it. 
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